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ELIE FAURE'S 


HISTORY OF ART 


Translated from the French by WALTER PACH 


HIS masterpiece of interpretation is now complete in 


lished on March 14th. 


Volu 


English. 


me IV, “Modern Art,” was pub- 


“You will be oblivious to everything but the enchanting murmur of Elie Faure, telling the story of races, 


nations, kings, hierarchies, 


peoples, 


—purring 


along in limpid prose—every chapter calling on you to turn back 


and repeat the reading, for of books like these there are few in the world’s story, and they all end too soon.” 


—Harry Hansen, 


Volume 
Volume IL. 


Ancient 
Mediaez 


in the Chicago Daily News. 


Art Volume 
ral Art Volume 


With over eight hundred illustrations selected by the author. 











INNER DARKNESS 


New Fiction , 
Bp Ethelda Daggett Hesser 
“Tt is a rare pleasure to wel- 
come a newcomer among 
American novelists of such un- 
mistakable dramatic power, capac- 
ity of understanding and narrative 
skill as the author of this story. 
She brings a distinctly new note 
to our current fiction."—N. Y. 
Herald. $2.00 


TheGOLDEN COCOON 


By Ruth Cross 


A NEW personality, remember- 

able and charming, is brought 
to life in this first novel. It is the 
story of Molly Shannon, quick- 
tempered, imaginative, intensely 
individual, whose deep and varied 
experiences in life and love and 
whose gallant philosophy make 
this a novel as imaginative and 





‘By Harvey O’ Higgins 
THE AMERICAN 
MIND IN ACTION 


HY are we the most idealistic and yet 

the most practical people 
| world 2 
and yet the most discontented? Why do 
we use “American bluff?’ The author of 
“The Secret Springs” answers these and 
many other fundamental questions in this 
penetrating analysis of the American mind, 


as it is exemplified by a dozen such out- | 


standing and yet typical Americans as Abra- 


ham Lincoln, Andrew Carnegie, Mark 
Twain, Anthony Comstock and Julia Ward 
Howe. He points out the great social, 


religious and economic forces that molded 
them and explained their careers from early 
infancy. It is biography in its most inti- 
mate and fascinating form, and at the same 
time a keen and entertaining voyage of dis- 
covery into the hidden realities of ourselves 
and our fellow em. $3.00 


$2.00 Loe 


in the | 
Why are we the most prosperous | 


III. Renaissance Art 
IV. Modern Art 

Each, $7.50 
| Essays 


AT A VENTURE 


By Charles A. Bennett 


| 
| oe ERE is a sheaf of sketches 
that is worth reading. The 
author has an originality that is 
gilded with humor and salted with 
piquancy to the taste of those 
who enjoy ‘good things.’ ”"—Wash- 
ington Post. 


With twenty full-page illustra- 
tions by Clarence Day, Jr. $2.50 


THE FOREST GIANT 


By Adrien Le Corbeau 


HE romantic life story of 

the seven thousand years’ 
experience of a great Sequoia of 
the California wilderness, woven 
with imaginative and philosophic 
beauty into an Odyssey of the 
life of us all. An unusual book, 
and a book of profound and en- 
during thought. $2.00 














beautiful as it is dramatic. 


GROVER CLEVELAND: 


The Man and the Statesman 
By Robert McElroy 
With an Introduction by Elihu Root 
DISTINCT contribution to the 
political history of America,”— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
Two Volumes, Boxed, $10.00 


Notable Biogra ray 
ERASMUS 


By Preserved Smith 





A study of his life, his ideals and his 
place in history 


“Ti is a triumph to make of a man’s 
life so exciting and absorbing a 
"New York Times. $4.00 


narrative. 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
THE LINCOLNS 

By Ida M. Tarbell 

MONUMENTAL and 


eminently human and 
$4.00 


fascinat- 
ing volume, 
readable.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


THACKERAY AND HIS DAUGHTER 


Edited by HESTER THACKERAY RITCHIE 


HIS delightful and human volume contains many letters and drawings by William Makepeace Thackeray 
never before published in book form, together with the letters and journals of his daughter, Anne Thackeray 


Ritchie. The long, intimate 


and rambling letters from 
make this a literary find of the greatest appeal to all Thackeray 


Thackeray, many of 
students an 


illustrated, alone 


$5.00 


them amusingly 
d enthusiasts. 
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E ARE NOT INTERESTED in scapegoats. Thus 

we are only mildly interested that Charles R. Forbes, 
formerly director of the Veterans’ Bureau, and John W. 
Thompson, a Western contractor, have been indicted for 
their part in misusing the funds intended to compensate or 
relieve our war victims. We are not even greatly interested 
in the statement of the grand jury that two members of 
Congress are implicated in the scandal or in the proba- 
bility that court proceedings will reveal worse abuses than 
the inquiry of the Senate committee. We have no liking for 
filth, and when we call attention to it—as we have done re- 
peatedly in connection with the Veterans’ Bureau—our pur- 
pose is to quicken the average American to a sense of the 
dishonesty and futility of our existing political system even 
when dealing with the most sacred national obligations. 
Poor, pitiful, weak-souled Forbes and his shameless asso- 
ciates should be punished, no doubt, in the normal process 
of justice, but the only thing of lasting importance is that 
we should find our way through this mire to a little higher 
and firmer ground. We are infinitely less concerned with 
Forbes, who is out, than with Hines, who bears today the 
responsibility that Forbes abused. And most of all we are 


| eee YEARS OF MADNESS bearing fruit in Franee 


The franc, which stood almost at par after the armis 


tice, and was still wort} even and half cents fifteen 
months ayo when the French reyiments assembled to march 
into the Ruhr, has fallen to three and one-half cent Phere 
are rumors of an Anglo-American loan to safeguard it ich 
measures can only postpone a further collapse unl a 


fundamentally new orientation is given to French policy. 
It is nonsense for French politicians to ery out that their 
currency is the victim of an international p! 

tructure with her large and pros- 
the franc if the 


indeed a sound economic 


} ’ * 
nothing can save 


perous peasantry. But 
Government continues to squander hundreds of millior 
military loans for the nations of Central Europe and to 
pour more millions into the pockets of speculators under 
the guise of “reconstruction,” making no provision for such 
expenses in the budget, and staking all hope of stabilization 


upon the dream of impo German 


ible billions from 

IME WAS WHEN RELIGION dominated politics, but 

today politics dominates religion—even in the Moslem 
world. The Republic of Turkey has abolished the caliphate, 
and thereby demonstrated that it has more power in its 
own world than the bolsheviks in Russia or than the lay 
kingdom ever had in Italy. The action is comparable to an 
abolition of the papacy or of the patriarchate of the Eastern 
Church. Apparently the attachment of the Moslem world 
to its caliphate is regarded in Anyrora as such another myth 
as the famous “‘jehad,” the terrible holy war which, when 
proclaimed by the Sultan, was to mean the collapse of the 
3ritish and French rule over Moslem countries. The much 
touted unity of the Moslem world has seldom showed itself 
in action in recent years except in the “caliphate” agitation 
in India three years ago, when the injustice done to holy 
Turkey by the Treaty of Sevres proved so powerful a slogan 
in stirring the Moslems of India to join the Hindus in de- 
manding independence. After all, the Koran itself pre- 
scribes no caliph, and the Turkish line which has held the 
title for four centuries has done so only by right of con- 
quest. The foreign offices of Great Britain and of France 
seem to have been more stirred by the announcement than 
the Mohammedans themselves; if France is determined that 
her Moslem subjects shall call her puppet sultan of Morocco 
caliph there may be a pretty struggle with the British influ- 
ences which have proclaimed that Hussein, the puppet king 
of the Hedjaz, shall bear the title abolished by the Turk 


™ OSSIBLY THE WHALE spoke feelingly to Jonah on 

the danger of his being swallowed bys large 
fish’’—that was Mr. Heywood Broun’s pertinent comment on 
President Coolidge’s devout assurance that it was primarily 
our concern for the Filipinos which led us to insist upon 
maintaining them in tutelage. Mr. Coolidge, to be sure, 


some 
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found another excuse: that the Filipinos had not yet had 
sufficient training for self-government. It appeared that 
some Filipino officials had not conducted themselves in office 
quite as they should. It must have been a little difficult 
even for such a Yankee as Mr. Coolidge to get through that 
reference without winking a large wink in the general direc- 
tion of the Senate committee investigating the oil leases. 


NOTHER GUNBOAT, the third, has been sent to Hon- 

duras, we note from a Washington dispatch dated 
March 10. We italicize “Washington dispatch” because we 
wonder if our readers have observed that all the news in 
regard to the disturbance in Honduras, and our interference 
in it, has been emanating from Washington—and from the 
State Department. There is almost no news from Hon- 
duras direct, either by correspondents of the Associated 
Press or of individual newspapers. Such correspondents, 
as every sophisticated newspaper reader knows, are all too 
prone to take the official view, but they occasionally tele- 
graph a fact or so that lets the cat out of the bag. As long 
as our news from Central America is all in the form of 
eanned paragraphs from the State Department we are cer- 
tain to find crying need of intervention on behalf of “Ameri- 
can interests” and subsequent assurances that, however 
many natives we have killed, our efforts have been success- 
ful in “averting bloodshed.” 


HE FOREMOST REASON for the financial misfor- 

tunes of farmers in the upper Mississippi Valley, it 
is well understood, is the reduced demand for wheat, with 
the consequent fall in its price. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Henry C. Wallace, reporting on this situation, sees 
little chance of increased consumption. He notes that 
Europe is not using as much wheat as before the war, 
while the prospect of a larger nearby supply is increasing 
through the agricultural revival in Russia. Not only is 
Europe unlikely to be importing more wheat, but we are 
using less ourselves than before the war. Mr. Wallace 
thinks this is due to the fact that during the war many 
public eating-places began for the first time to charge for 
bread, a custom they have since continued, thus reducing 
the consumption. Even more important than this, we 
imagine, is the fact that many persons learned during the 
war to use other grain than wheat for bread and other food 
in place of bread. Mr. Wallace recommends, by way of 
relief for the distressed farmers of the wheat-growing 
regions, government assistance through credits and lower 
freight rates, but his facts indicate that the world needs to 


reduce its production of wheat. 


T DOES SEEM a pity to reduce the world’s output of 
| wheat at a time when thousands of persons are going 
hungry, but unless there is some way of bringing the two 
together—and there appears to be none now except on a 
charity basis—we have no alternative. Mr. Wallace esti- 
mates the world wheat crop for 1923, outside of Russia, at 
%,400,000,000 bushels. This exceeds the production of the 
previous year by 300,000,000 bushels and the pre-war aver- 
age, also excluding Russia, by 500,000,000 bushels. Be- 
sides, newer countries with cheaper land, like Argentina, 
Australia, and Canada, are edging the United States more 
and more out of the international wheat market. The hope 
of stimulating domestic consumption is illusory, even if de- 
In the long run people eat what they like and can 





sirable. 


afford, despite drives and advertisers’ slogans. There is a 
natura! sequence in farming. On new, cheap land shee; 
usually come first; then cattle for beef; then grain; the: 
dairying; and finally intensive cultivation of fruits and 
vegetables. It is time for farmers in the wheat regions to 
consider a change to dairying or diversified crops. 


O MANY PERSONS rose to protest at the announcement 
that, owing to increased immigration, aliens coming sec- 
ond-class as well as third-class would have to go to Ellis 
Island for examination instead of going through the 
process aboard ship that the order was revoked. Why so 
much emotion? The order had only one defect: it ought to 
have included first-class passengers. For many years per- 
sons having money enough to afford first or second-class 
tickets have been able to save hours and days of time and to 
escape manifold indignity and hardship. What is sauce for 
the poor should be sauce for the rich. There is no excuse in 
law or justice for the discrimination so long practiced. Be- 
sides, if our English lecturers and Italian prima donnas and 
French counts had to pass through Ellis Island a few times, 
there would be a hullabaloo sufficient to bring some much 
needed changes in short order. 


i N HOMESTEAD, a suburb of Pittsburgh, a Negro broke 

into a house, was chased by the owner, and escaped. 
The next day the police arrested thirty Negro suspects. At 
least twenty-nine of them must have been innocent, yet 
“each,” according to the Pittsburgh News, “was sentenced 
to serve thirty days in the workhouse by Burgess Cava- 
naugh.” In Kansas City, Missouri, the Irving Pitt Manu- 
facturing Company was robbed of $13,000. The police took 
into custody three black men, and after ten hours of “exami- 
nation” announced that they had obtained detailed, though 
contradictory confessions from all three. Their attorney, 
according to the Chicago Daily Worker, obtained their re- 
lease on habeas corpus writs only after some delay. “Al! 
three had been pulped and kicked, their ears torn, their 
bodies marked from shoulders to knees by the rubber hose. 
They were examined by the doctor, who at once ordered 
Ramsay [one of the three] to the hospital.” The judge had 
a different idea of the proper role of the police and called the 
matter to the attention of the grand jury. One police official 
resigned, one fled to Porto Rico, and the city detective could 
not be found—his resignation arrived by mail. Finally, the 
real robbers, caught in a shooting scrape in East Chicago, 
confessed. The police chief, when interviewed, remarked 
aggrievedly: “An innocent man, if he were any sort of a 
sport, would be willing to suffer that punishment of the 
guilty might be rendered easy.” 


EVEN PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONS—Episco- 

palian, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Baptist, Uni- 
versalist, Unitarian, Lutheran—and two shades of Jewish 
faith participated actively through their ministers and rabbis 
in the New York State Birth Control Conference at Syra- 
cuse. An audience even larger than those which thronged 
the sessions was reached when Mrs. Sanger broadcasted 
the first address on birth control ever transmitted by radio 
in America. One hundred physicians attended the meeting 
for members of the profession, and a birth-control clinic 
for Syracuse is an immediate probability. Thus the attempt 
to stop discussion of this vital subject served, as in the 
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case of a similar effort at the Town Hall in New York City 
a year ago, to give a vigorous impulse to the movement. 


N COMMON with the National Woman’s Party, which is 
[ introducing a series of “equality bills” in the various 
State legislatures, we believe that women should “own their 
jabor in or out of the home.” We suspect that most women 
find the endless domestic drudgery, the necessity of depend- 
ing on the amiable impulses of a man for any recognition 


beyond a bare living, very wearying to the spirit. But we 





suspect also that most women, like most men, are so bound 
by the customs and mental habits of generations that any 
drastic remedy of their domestic slavery will be a shock, 
People can learn to absorb shocks, but it takes time. Peter 
the Great faced something like a revolution when he ordered 
Russian women to face the world unveiled; but in the last 
few hundred years they have successfully caught up with 
and passed their Western sisters. It need not take as long 
as that for women to learn to demand the economic value 
of their home labor, But in the years of adjustment certain 
difficulties must be got over. If a husband pays wages he 
becomes an employer—the boss of the shop—and will be in 
a position to dictate hours and standards. Under our pres- 
ent haphazard and unjust system women are fairly free in 
their own domain to work or shirk as they please. If 
women decide to exchange this status for a wage and a boss, 
they must face the implications of this change. They must 
organize in unions to protect their working conditions and 
to win a living wage. They must learn to dissociate the 
loving husband and the recalcitrant boss. Can these things 
be achieved witHin the rather narrow limits of human in- 
stincts and emotions? We advise those married women 
with an uncontrollable yearning for domestic labor to go 
and do it in some other man’s home. 


HE struggle between the Actors’ Equity Association 

and the Producing Managers’ Association, which may 
result in a temporary closing of the New York theaters 
when, on June 1, the present contracts expire, is on its eco- 
nomic side a perfectly conventional conflict between masters 
and men. What gives it a keenly humorous interest is 
the priceless argument of the managers that the noble art 
of acting shall not be contaminated by trade unionism or 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. The 
spectacle of Messrs. Erlanger, Dillingham and Ziegfeld, 
Brady, Henry Miller, Klaw, Wage..hals and Kemper, of Mr. 
George White, who produces only the “Scandals,” of Mr. 
Broadhurst, and of Mr. Golden, who does the sweet, pure, 
all-American plays—the spectacle of these gentlemen pas- 
sionately concerned over Art and the dignity of its devotees 
is one of uncommon gaiety. “The theater is not a shop. It 
represents an art!” exclaims Mr. Belasco. How noble that 
sounds. Mr. Frank Gillmore of the Equity Association can 
indulge in no such swelling words. He is obliged, though 
an artist himself, to speak of “jumping contracts” and 
“bogus managers” and other ills from which the union has 
protected the actor. A little economic security, a little 
assurance that the laborer will get his hire may not be a 
bad thing even for art. 


IGUEL DE UNAMUNO is to be deported from Spain. 
4 A man of courage and appalling activity, a poet, 
critic, novelist, dramatist, professor, he has but one subject 
—man and the duel between man’s reason and his faith. 


Though his reputation in the Spanish-speaking world is as 
a writer and philosopher, in Spain itself, with magnificent 
arrogance, he has made himself a storm-center by his at- 


tacks on the Government. Since Spain was put under the 


spurred heel of the Rivera dictatorship Unamu has been 
one of the few who have dared to protest. 7 parody of 
the civil movement of the Italian Fascists, stayed Spain 
by a coterie of soldiers, was pr i! i 
the responsibility of the Crown and of it 
for the Moroccan disasters. They tr ed, t ey! pu 
lic attention, to load the Spanish polit n t 
of the African campaivn, to muzzle the proposed | 
mentary investigation into the frauds and criminal negli 
of the Moorish war, to silence the pre 4 p 
Unamuno raised his voice to accuse, to 7 t out t re 
sponsible, including the King If He « iow 
biting sarcasm the sad comedy of the attempt to ape Musso 
lini with a barrack coup. Now he ( te i t ) 
No longer young, Unamuno is about to leave 3] 
chair in the University of Salamar 
N° OTHER MARCH LITERATURE is so fascinating 
as the seed catalogues. A cover of flaming marigold 


is for a month more universal! 


tomary pretty-girl wrapper, a pictured basket o r 
and melons more alluriny than a curve of palm-bordered 
South Sea beach. How, «hen the snow is meltiny and t 
ground thawing, can Sinc!;ir Lewis or Edith Whartor 

pete with Peter Henders«:;, or with Vaughan’s “Gar r 
Illustrated, 1924"? Your true farmer planned hi ops 
long ago; but it takes a barrel-organ, a rope-skipping yirl, 
and a crowd of boys playing marbles on the lewalk to 
concentrate the thoughts of the suburbanite or city-dweller 


upon his backyard or his window-box. Then comes the thrill 
which only the gardener with little space can know; the man 
with large acres can never dream so wistfully a 
of a window-box or a row in the yard. The man wi 
square feet to plant knows the eagerness of the 
vacationer, a closed book to those who winter in F 


summer in Europe. The proud grower of a new dahlia or 
a new French salad may rate his triumph high; it is as 


nothing compared with the ylow of victory in the breast of 
the New Yorker who produces radishes where there seemed 
naught but cinders and ashes. 


EED-CATALOGUE WRITERS are beginning to learn 
the art of P. T. There was a time when 
pansies seemed adequately described as “of clear color and 


Sarnum. 


persistent bloom.” Today we read something like tl 

“Cedarstrom’s Giant Orchid-flowered Butterfly Pansies are 
world-famous for their superb spread, eleyant form, care- 
less freedom of growth, fiery diversity of color and tone, and 
for the persistence of the bold, velvety blossoms through 
summer heat and autumn cold. The late Theophilus Cedar- 
strom sent scouts to scour seven continents to build this 
race of super-pansies.” Hollyhocks no longer yrow in 
spikes; they are “mammoth candelabra.” Even the turnip 
almost becomes a “succulent bulb.””,. Why not? The visitor 
to Barnum’s circus, if he did not see what the posters had 
pictured, got his money’s worth, and the gardener, even if 
his crop fail, is sure of surprises for which he did not bar- 
gain. The seed catalogue, for all its mouth-filling phrases, 
can never equal the thrill of the first green shoot that 


pierces the ground. 
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President Calvin Coolidge 


HE President of the United States, holding the highest 

office in the world, cannot escape his share of critical 
attention. So far as the public has learned his energies 
have been directed chiefly to the protection of men in whom 
the nation had lost confidence. There is no suspicion that 
he has made money out of oil; but he has put his trust in 
a corrupt gang, and instead of protecting the people from 
them he has sought to protect them from the people. When 
at last public opinion forced him to name special prosecutors 
to do the work which his discredited Attorney General could 
not do he named a succession of corporation lawyers, some 
of whom held retainers from the oil companies and all of 
whom were of that type. The Senate rejected some of his 
appointees; in those whom it has confirmed the public has 
little faith. They may be honest men; that is not enough. 
They are not men whose names give confidence that they 
will hew tirelessly to the line, let the chips fall where they 
may. Yet America is not without men—like Frank P. 
Walsh, Gilbert E. Roe, Samuel Untermyer, Morris Hillquit, 
Francis Heney, Clarence Darrow—whose names would give 
such confidence. 

Unless the Republican Party is desirous of committing 
suicide it will not renominate Calvin Coolidge. It did not 
nominate President Arthur at the conclusion of his acci- 
dental service as President; it never occurred to it that no 
one but Mr. Arthur could uphold the standard of the party 
in the campaign of 1884. To maintain, as so many do, that 
Mr. Coolidge must be nominated merely because he is the 
incumbent is preposterous. The favorable votes of party 
conventions in Minnesota and Iowa mean little. When the 
national convention is at hand the Republicans will hardly 
court deliberate defeat by selecting this man whose whole 
record shows that he is grossly inadequate to the tasks to 
which he has fallen heir, who has failed utterly to rise to 
the need of the hour, and at this writing stands convicted 
by his own telegrams of being a cordial friend of the group 
which is responsible for the existing shame of the republic. 
We do not mean to insinuate that he has connived deliber- 
ately at wrongdoing. But there is no escaping the fact that 
he has shown the grossest misunderstanding of the gravity 
of the situation. A man able and willing to continue to 
associate on friendly terms with Mr. McLean after his con- 
fession that he had deceived the senators investigating the 
oil transaction is obviously unfitted for the office of Presi- 
dent. Mr. Lodge would have served Mr. Coolidge, their 
party, and the country better if instead of defending the 
President he had frankly stated it as his opinion that Mr. 
Coolidge would do well to retire from the Presidency. 

A campaign is under way to whitewash Mr. Coolidge. 
He has been hysterically and unjustly attacked, we are told; 
the abuse of him in the Senate and in the press is unfair 
and unwarranted. Let us, therefore, set down without color 
the facts concerning him which have appeared in the record. 
They have been scattered and need assembling. 

The President had appointed as his secretary an ex- 
Representative, a merchant of postmasterships who had sold 
appointments for contributions to the party treasury. Just 
as the oil inquiry began to reach the front pages, on De- 
cember 22, this secretary left Washington for Palm Beach, 
Florida, where he lunched, dined, and golfed with Mr. Mc- 





Lean, publisher of the Washington Post, with whom Mr. 
Fall was taking his meals. McLean had deceived the Senat; 
committee investigating the oil scandals, leading them t 
believe that he had lent Mr. Fall $100,000 with which t: 
buy a ranch—the $100,000 which, as was later learned, had 
really been “lent,” in a satchel, by Mr. Doheny. The White 
House doorman notified Mr. McLean by telegram that Mr. 
Slemp was leaving. So did John Major, Mr. McLean’s con- 
fidential assistant, who simultaneously suggested the in- 
stallation of a private leased wire, which, he said, would 
give McLean “easy and quick access to the White House.” 
Mr. Slemp later took the stand and told the Senate com- 
mittee that he had gone South for rest and recreation and 
had hardly mentioned oil to Mr. McLean or to Mr. Fall. 

The private wire was installed on January 3, and the 
White House telegrapher was put in charge of it. Messages 
sent on this private wire of Mr. McLean’s by Mr. Coolidge’: 
telegrapher were sent in a Department of Justice code— 
not an “obsolete code,” but one still in use, as Mr. Burns 
testified, though replaced in extremely confidential matters 
by a newer code. Over this wire went the message, on 
January 29, informing Mr. McLean that the “principal” had 
said there would be “no rocking of the boat and no resigna- 
tions.” This was just two days after Mr. Coolidge’s mid- 
night statement announcing that he would appoint special 
counsel to prosecute. Over this private wire had gone ad- 
vance notice of Senator Walsh’s departure to examine Mr. 
McLean in Palm Beach. The day after Senator Walsh led 
Mr. McLean, under oath, to admit that he had deceived 
the committee in Washington, President Coolidge tele- 
graphed McLean from the White House: “Prescott is away. 
Advise Slemp with whom I shall confer. Acknowledge.” 
This, he now explains, referred to local politics in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the significant point in any case is that, 
as Senator Lodge stated in his official explanation, th« 
President did not know how to reach his own secretary 
except through McLean. He knew at least that Slemp would 
be in constant touch with him. A month later President 
Coolidge still retained his regard for McLean. It was on 
February 12 that he wired: “Thank you for your message. 
You have always been most considerate. Mrs. Coolidgé 
joins me in kindest regards to you and Mrs. McLean.” 
When this telegram was published on March 6 the White 
House hastily explained that it was a reply to congratula- 
tions upon the President’s Lincoln’s Birthday speech. Study 
revealed that it had been sent at 10:17 a.m.—eleven or 
twelve hours before the speech. The White House then ex- 
plained that further examination of the files revealed that 
it was a reply (a very prompt reply) to congratulations on 
the President’s statement, made on the previous evening, in 
reply to the Senate’s demand that Mr. Denby be ousted. 

That is the record. It convicts the President of no 
crime. It does show him maintaining, secretly and persis- 
tently, intimate relations with a corrupt group. Messrs. 
Fall and McLean were constantly conferring on ways of 
hiding their corrupt tracks, and this was known to the coun- 
try and to Mr. Coolidge when his secretary went to Palm 
Beach, as when the President consulted McLean upon poli- 
tics in the District of Columbia, lent him his confidential 
telegrapher, and sent him cordial telegrams. 
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The President could have given us at least one ring- 
ing declaration of his sense of outrage, both that he should 
find himself in so humiliating a position and that the coun- 
try should be subjected to this unutterable disgrace. He 
could have put every department at the service of the com- 
mittee instead of letting them stand aloof. He could have 
said to the American people: “I see that in my faith in 
my associates of Mr. Harding’s Cabinet I have been de- 
ceived. I shall leave no stone unturned to set my own house 
in order without a moment’s delay. I shall not only punish 
the guilty; I shall make a clean sweep. Above all, I shall 
dissociate myself absolutely from all who have been tar- 
nished by the disclosures.” 

What did the President do? Nothing of the kind. His 
promises of punishing wrongdoers have been as perfunctory 
as it was possible to make them. He accepted the kind con- 
gratulations of Mr. McLean upon his refusal to demand the 
resignation of Mr. Denby in response to the request of 
Congress. It is no wonder that Senator Heflin asks: “Who 
is McLean? Is he the head of the Republican Party now, 


its chief spokesman?” Well, the best that Mr. Lodge could 
do was to say: “I am not discussing Mr. McLean's character, 
but he was known to the President and it was a very natural 
way of reaching Mr. Slemp if he were still in Florida.” To 
us it seems the most unnatural way possible. He should 
have used the Secret Service, the telegraph companies, and 
all the federal officeholders in Florida, if necessary to locate 
Mr. Slemp, before applying to McLean. From the beginning 
of this scandal the President has shown himself pitifully 
small, pitifully inadequate, pitifully lacking in that fine 
sense of honor which the American people have 
to expect of any man they put in the White House 
Explanations are needed. The fact that a man 
high office is no justification for silence. We know that 
Senators Smoot and Lenroot, members of the investiyatiny 
committee, have actually used their position to vonfer with 
the guilty instead of to expose them. The facta on the 
record justify suspicion that Mr. Coolidge has slipped into 


the right 


I ? 
holds 


the same policy of protection. In any case he owes the coun- 


try a full explanation. 


The New Masters of Hurope 


URRENT revolutions—and counter-revolutions—on the 
Continent pass almost unnoticed. The historians note 
the dates of Germany’s constitutions; they may record as 
even more significant the date when the German Reichstag 
voluntarily surrendered its parliamentary power to a dicta- 
torship. There were no parades in Germany, but the event 
was as portentous and as discouraging as the advent of Mus- 
solini in Italy or of Primo de Rivera in Spain. Equally 
striking is the near-abdication of the French Parliament. 
A year ago Poincaré rode rough-shod over the deputies and 
forced them to pass a budget without discussion—a budget 
which, duplicating the preceding year’s, obviously would re- 
quire extensive modification. This year he has again forced 
through a sort of blanket authority, the new tax measures 
including (in addition to the 20 per cent increase in all 
taxes, the 50 per cent jump in railroad rates, and similar 
explicit measures) a general authorization to the Govern- 
ment to make measures of economy by decree. 

This decay of parliamentarism is an often-observed 
phenomenon. We recently quoted a bank circular which 
seemed to welcome the trend and remarked: “After all, the 
most important service of government is that of maintaining 
order and protecting industry and private business.” The 
important question to ask is just that: Whom do these dicta- 
torships serve? When the bulwark of parliamentary control 
is gone does business rule absolute, and what happens to the 
plain people? The answer lies in such scantily recorded 
phenomena as the gradual loss of the eight-hour day in Ger- 
many, the substitution of the eight-hour day in the mines 
for the seven-hour day won in 1919, the manner in which 
wages have lagged behind prices as the cost of living rose 
in all the countries of Europe. Personal military dictator- 
ships such as that of Rivera in Spain are of far less signifi- 
cance than the forces behind Chancellor Marx in Germany or 
Poincaré in France. No one any longer attributes much 
importance to the positions which may be taken by the vari- 
ous political parties which nominally rule Germany through 
the Reichstag. The attitude of the leaders of business deter- 
mines the attitude of Germany. Such a dispatch as the fol- 


lowing (to the New York Times) tells a significant tale: 

BERLIN, Feb. 22.—The Government gave the Reicha- 
tag to understand this morning that if any 
made to annul any of the special rules and 
decreed by the Government while the country was under 


martial law the Reichstag will immediately be dissolved. 


attempt 


, 
reyvuliations 


Another dispatch, which may have been mistaken, is no Jes 
significant as illustrating the trend of thought. 


York World’s Paris correspondent reports: 


The New 


I learn from a trustworthy source that the Comité des 
Forges, union of the great French ironmasters, has made a 
dramatic reentry on the political scene after lurking in the 
background for several months. 

One of the most prominent members of the ironmas- 
ters’ ring, former Ambassador Laurent, a close personal 
friend of President Millerand, has conveyed to the highest 
quarters the belief that “France can only emerge from the 
industrial crisis threatening by suspending the constitution 
and establishing a dictatorship in the Italian manner.” 

Austria has been taken in hand, under the auspices of 
the League of Nations, by a Dutch financier acting essen- 
tially in behalf of the international bankers who raised the 
Austrian loan. Hungary, too, is going under the wing of 
international finance. The expert commission which has 
been studying Germany’s finances is expected to make pro- 
posals which would similarly involve a transfer of Ger- 
many’s essential assets. In these cases power passes, not 
to a group of foreign governments, but to a group of foreign 
financiers. 

In this gradual transfer of power from the political gov- 
ernments of Europe, controlled to a greater or less degree by 
the peoples of the respective countries, to financiers utterly 
divorced from such control, lies perhaps the most significant 
current in present-day Europe. It is not a healthy current; 
it cannot be permanent, and it is not likely to be turned back 
without some rather violent measures. And the most impor- 
ant question for America to consider, in determining the 
help which we will give Europe, is the question as to how 
far we will help strangle European democracy, or will assist 
Ramsay MacDonald in promoting a return to sanity. 
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Ships and Their Names 

F it is hard to name the baby—and it is said to be—in a 

way satisfying and adequate from the standpoint of all its 
parents, grandparents, godparents, fosterparents, and mis- 
cellaneous relatives, how much more difficult must it be 
rightly to name a ship! For, whereas babies are at the 
most merely human, ships (as every sailor knows) are at 
least superhuman. And while a misnamed infant may 
later on change and repair the mischief that has been done 
him, a ship (no matter how noble) has to await the initia- 
tive of some poor human. 

Once upon a time the names of ships were bestowed by 
their builders or their captains or at least by merchant 
owners with a knowledge of and a keen respect for their 
craft and the sea. Now the selection of names for ships is 
largely left to office-chair managers, boards of directors, 
and other persons whose acquaintance with the sea is by 
way of an occasional six-day transatlantic trip passed mostly 
in the smoking-room or in front of the bar. The result, 
inevitably, is a tendency toward the conventional, a search 
for names that are safe, sane, and sound rather than beau- 
tiful, symbolic, or personal. Under the old method there 
were some ludicrous results but there were also some in- 
spired ones. Now places or persons seem to be the safest 
bet, and in any list of arrivals and sailings one finds a pre- 
ponderance of names like Maracaibo, Rotterdam, Asia, 
President Monroe, or General W. C. Gorgas—a list of names 
eminently suited to dining-cars but carrying no inkling of 
the hazards, the possibilities, or the poetry of the sea. 

The height of inept nomenclature was reached during 
the war, says C. Fox Smith in “Sailor Town Days,” when 
rapid construction and a hysterical mentality led to absurdi- 
ties as notable as those when ships were named in a more 
personal way, but to none of the compensating successes of 
that earlier period. Take, for instance, the series of ships 
in England with the prefix “War.” The War Spear and 
the War Sword were not so bad, but what shall one say of 
the War Beryl and, finally, the War Fig? “War Fig!” 
sniffs Fox Smith, with legitimate contempt. ‘What possible 
connection is there between figs and ships, except in the 
capacity of a cargo; and even if Fig be conceded, then why 
on earth War Fig? What is a War Fig, and why is a War 
Fig different from a Peace Fig, or for the matter of that a 
Pre-War Fig?” Equally bad were some of the names be- 
stowed upon American standard ships built in our war haste 
and waste: the Lake Gravity and the Lake Frugality, for 
example, which might as well have been accompanied by a 
Lake Prohibition or a Lake Sobriety. 

Let us turn back to earlier eras. There was spirit in 
the names of ships like Fiery Cross and Hotspur, Pride of 
the West and Great Republic, Aventurier, Sovereign of the 
Seas, Challenger, or Dreadnought. There was beauty of 
name as well as of line in those English-built China-tea 
ships, the Ariel, the Lothair, and the Sir Launcelot. What 
imagination is not touched by recalling the Sea Witch, 
Trade’s Increase, Chariot of Fame, Neptune’s Car, or even 
Cognac Packet; or by the bare mention of the old whaler 
Truelove, the New World, the Hope, the Bombay Castle, the 
Cornish Belle, or the Flying Cloud? 

And as for us, we would take passage any day for any 
place on the Star of Peace, the Golden Hynde, or the Jesus 
of Lubeck. 





Art and Artifice 


HAT, despite so much talent and preoccupation and 
earnestness, makes the field of contemporary letters 
often a little wearying is the absence of what our ancestors 
used to call afflatus. We are well aware of the sins and 
follies that were committed in the name of that quality of 
which the “inspirational appeal” of the Chautauqua lecturer 
is today’s stale and nauseating residuum. When you read 
an introduction to the works of Milton once written by so 
good and able a man as William Ellery Channing, you be- 
come wary enough of emphasizing the importance of afflatus. 
The reaction against that manner was strong and has 
been permanent. Yet if thoughts do not breathe, words 
will not burn, and the most skilful writer, if he does not 
write primarily to relieve his own mind, will end by weary- 
ing the minds he addresses. A writer who is intent pri- 
marily on what he must say need not by any means trail 
singing robes or indulge in solemn gestures. Neither Swift 
nor Voltaire, neither Lessing nor Nietzsche, neither Haz- 
litt nor Thoreau can be accused of being soggy with their 
“message” or of writing ill. Yet it is patently true of them 
all that they wrote in order to communicate thoughts which 
they held to be of the highest practical or philosophical im- 
portance to mankind, and polished and perfected their media 
merely as methods of communication between themselves 
and a world that needed them. 

Now in a good deal of contemporary writing in English 
we miss the sense of the writer’s inner necessity for writ- 
ing at all. We miss that very often where protests are 
loudest and find it occasionally where no protest exists. 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis and Mr. Edgar Lee Masters, for ex- 
ample, are such satisfactory writers because they have the 
modern, sober, unobtrusive equivalent of what was once 
called afflatus. They are tremendously anxious to say their 
say and entirely convinced of the importance of the result. 
Mr. Waldo Frank, on the other hand, seems to experiment 
in a dim region between form and formlessness of both 
thought and technique and thus we get no impact from his 
notable talent at all. Mr. Hergesheimer, to take a different 
kind of example, seems ashamed of having anything to say, 
avoids earnestness like a solecism, and drifts back into the 
decorative with the sense of having both socially and artis- 
tically done the right thing. 

Now perhaps the main difference between art and arti- 
fice, using the latter word on a rather high plane, is some- 
how involved in the distinction we have been trying to 
make. It is a distinction that exists in other arts as well. 
Nothing is beautiful in architecture that does not serve to 
uphold the structure it adorns; a utensil is not comely that 
was not made for use. Literature is, in this respect, th 
most responsible of the arts. Artifice may glitter for a 
day; it is passionate thought that knows the morning of 
immortality. Many of our writers today connect this doc- 
trine with the mood of professional reformers or “spell- 
binders.” To all such we-commend Remy de Gourmont’s 
great essay on style. Gourmont, of all men; can hardly 
be thought of as an inspiration monger. Yet in that essay 
he declared the final truth to be this, that works wel! 
thought out are always well written, and that a curious or 
a beautiful style built around an insufficient substance will, 
like a powerful parasite wrapping a feeble tree, finally 
crash with the rottenness of what it feigns to support. 
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six New Republics in Central Hurope 


By EMIL LENGYEL 


ae years ago six constituent assemblies were fever- 

ishly at work in Central Europe preparing to give legis- 
lative certificates of birth to six countries which had come 
into existence a few months previously. National consti- 
tutions in the making were resplendent with high-sounding 
assertions of inalienable human rights; vows were uttered 
to make each country the standard-bearer of unadulterated 
democracy; parties scrambled for strategic positions; “spe- 
made friendly overtures 
Groups which had 


cial interests” 


to the new rulers. 


of their independence. St. Petersburg had choked them 
into such complete submission that the world could not hear 
vir protestations, In crushing their independence the 
czars were aided by the local land-owning Germa irons 
wig for centuries had held the Baltic provinces in fief, It 
$ «dll tne more remarkable that notwitnstandiny t! tre 
moj;dous pressure all three countries had preserved their 
; 
di-ténct nationality and their languaye, which, in Lithuania 
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formerly been irredentist nationalities or The Franco-Czeci, Alliance Uyor dialect 
celebrated their newly won independ-_ - — The th f the Fins peo 
ence and filled the air with songs of ‘ _ i i ple, w norther t 
liberty. The tyrants were in flight pal of ¢ Kuroy ate k 
or prostrate in the dust. Verily, a 0 1 centut ‘J r ect to 
new golden age seemed to be near at he Russian rule erefors t 
hand. i i thoroughyoing as that of thei it 
The six countries which were es- ; ern cousins, the E I} 
tablished in the central parts of Eu- } ( were too self-reliant it vare of 
rope occupy an almost contiguous ter- | their cultural superior ) 
ritory spreading from the Arctic re- i : timidated » a complete surrender 
gions down to the Danube. Fifty-one Passive resistance to which they had 
million people are living on this terri- | ; taken recourse proved a = powerful 
tory, which covers 325 thousand square | j weapon in repelling attempts at a 
miles. The six nations which inhabit { more than superficial Russification of 
it have hardly anything in common ex- ! the country of the thousand lake 
cept the memory of their sufferings | Now that these six countries have 
in the bondage of alien oppressors. { enjoyed five full years of freedom and 
Most of them come from different { national independence, it is pertinent 
racial ancestries. Their traditions | to ask what they have achieved dur- 





and history as well as their languages Drawing by E 
are different. 

Czecho-Slovakia, although her size 
is rather moderate and the number of 
her inhabitants does not exceed thir- 
teen million, occupies a unique position among the six new 
republics. The land of the Czechs is a thoroughly Western- 
ized country, a projection of Slavdom into Western civiliza- 
tion. It was already a highly rated country when it lost its 
independence in the battle at the White Mountains, at a 
time when Russia, to quote a contemporary, was still a 
“semi-barbaric giant.” 

Poland of the preindependence times held the record 
as numerically the greatest irredentist country of all ages. 
Even at present her twenty-six million citizens outnumber 
the population of all the other new states taken together. 
Its culture is characteristically Eastern European, with an 
intermixture of Prussianism and the Austrianism of the 
Vienna Court in the upper social strata of what formerly 
were the Polish holdings of Germany and Austria. Poland’s 
fate was all the more pathetic because her territory had 
been torn to pieces and distributed between three Powers. 
Of these, Czarism and its break-or-bend system was more 
oppressive and provocative to revolutionary outbreaks than 
either the policy of absorption of Bismarck or the benevo- 
lent autocracy of the Hapsburgs. 

The history of Lithuania, Latvia, and Esthonia, the three 
Baltic states, was inconspicuous prior to the declaration 





Schilling in Simpliciseimus 

Poincaré-Chaplin: “Just smash the win- 
dows of the Germans and you shall have 
all the money you want.” 


Are they on the path 


esp? : 
realization of those lof 


ing this time. 
toward the 
ideals which were laid down in the 
covenants of their nationhood? Or 
did they forget how bitter it was to 
be oppressed? Are they just and democratic, defenders of 
the weak? And, what is most important, may old Europe 
look toward new Europe for a genius among the nations, a 
leader possessing resources of energy and vision, who can 
show the way cut of the chaos in which Europe seems to be 
sinking? 

The new republics believe that their problems are 
They 


they are expected to achieve unless their 


primarily of an economic nature. cannot do thi 
great things” 


economic position is such as to give them leisure to devot 


their attention to problems other than the strugyle for dails 
The question of a sound currency is of vital im- 


portance; without it no economic consolidation is possible. 


bread. 


As an argument proving this contention the case of Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland, two of the new republics, is cited. 
Economically Czecho-Slovakia is one of the best- 
equipped countries of Central Europe. 
placed within her boundaries 70 per cent of all the indu 
tries of the former monarchy. 
generous. Czecho-Slovakia’s resources of raw material are 
bountiful and afford a comfortable margin for export. 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia’s neighbor, is in an even more 
She has inherited almost the whole 
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Nature has been equally 


advantageous position. 
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industrial district of the former Russian empire situated 
in Congress Poland and the well-equipped industrial plants 
in Posen, not to speak of the Upper Silesian mining region, 
which is second only to the Ruhr valley in the quality and 
quantity of its coal. Yet the Czecho-Slovak currency is 
the best in Central Europe, while the Polish exchange com- 
petes with the German mark for the honor of having the 
least value. The consequence is that in Czecho-Slovakia, 
after an initial period of deflationary slump, an era of com- 
parative prosperity has set in, while in Poland financial 
and economic conditions are chaotic, labor disorders are of 
every-day occurrence, and the political situation is gloomy. 
Their relative economic position determines the place 
these two countries occupy in international politics. There 
has hardly been an international conference at which 
Czecho-Slovakia has not played an important role. In fact, 
she has specialized in doctoring Europe’s troubles. One 
could see her ever-agile representative, Edward Benes, now 
at Genoa cooperating with Mr. Lloyd George, now at Lon- 
don attempting to resuscitate the moribund Entente, or 
at Belgrade manufacturing the Little Entente. The 
Czecho-Slovak republic was among the first to extend a help- 
ing hand to Austria, its former oppressor. It made every 
effort to induce the League of Nations to raise an Austrian 
loan, it helped in settling the dispute between Austria and 
Hungary over the Burgenland, and it represented the 
“mailed fist” of Europe when Charles Hapsburg tried to 
ascend his vacant throne in the Budapest royal palace. 
Edward Benes, whatever his shortcomings, is one of 
the strongest political personalities of new Europe. His 
countrymen think he is a great man. They even think 
that he is a man of destiny, a new Moses, who will lead 
Europe out into the Canaan of liberty. At present one 
cannot tell whither he is bound. He is too shrewd a diplo- 
mat to avow his purpose honestly. At all events, there is 
nothing of the religious fanatic in him. Neither does he 
impress one with the somber heroism that might be ex- 
pected in a new Moses. He may be disliked by many, but 
he is hated only by a few. In this he lacks the characteris- 
tic sign of greatness. He concluded recently a treaty with 
France, and not even the German representatives in the 
Czecho-Slovak Parliament hated him for it! Instead, they 
began to wonder whether it really was his intention, as his 
friends intimated, to use the treaty as a means to dilute 
the condensed jingoism of Poincaré with his own moderate 
“Europeanism.” In his résumé of Czecho-Slovakia’s for- 
eign policy, presented on February 6, 1924, before the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Czech Parliament, he 
spoke openly of an impending Franco-German rapproche- 
ment, due particularly to the influence of Czecho-Slovakia. 
On the same occasion he talked of a great alliance which 
would include all the nations of Europe. 
The foreign policy of Poland, the other great country 
of new Europe, has been determined by her status as a 
“land without frontiers.” Her godparents, the “Big En- 
tente,” failed to circumscribe her territory. To the north, 
the west, and the south young Poland was surrounded by 
plebiscite regions. Her frontier line to the east was equally 
hazy, because the so-called Curzon line separating Poland 
from Russia was only a temporary boundary which could 
have been conveniently shifted to the west—or perhaps re- 
moved altogether—had the Russian reaction become vic- 
torious. It was only on March 15, 1923, that the Allies 
graciously permitted Poland to consider the Curzon line 





a 





as the permanent eastern boundary of the new republi 

Polish supernationalists try to charge to these uncer- 
tain conditions the numerous armed conflicts in which 
Poland has been engaged since the official termination of 
the World War. On the other hand, the neighboring states 
point out that in almost every instance it was Poland who 
attacked. She took Vilna from the Lithuanians, making 
them thereby her most bitter enemies. In the west Upper 
Silesia had its own dose of Korfanty, which lasted unti! 
October, 1921, when the League of Nations sanctioned th: 
coup de main of the Polish irregulars. To the south the 
frontier conflicts in the Teschen plebiscite region continued 
even after the summer of 1920, when the Council of Am- 
bassadors made its award concerning the disputed terri- 
tory. Simultaneously the Polish-Russian war was in prog- 
ress in the east and the Red Army was menacing the sub- 
urbs of Warsaw. 

During all these conflicts Poland has played a rather 
undignified role. As soon as she would attack one of her 
neighbors the Polish Government would charge its repre- 
sentatives at the seat of the League of Nations and in the 
capitals of the Allied countries to proffer Poland’s com- 
plaint against the “unwarranted attack” of the outlaw 
neighbor. It is small wonder therefore that Poland is one 
of the most friendless states of Europe. The only country 
for which her heart is aglow is France, who recently gave 
her a “military credit” of 400 million francs to cover the 
expenses which she will incur as guardian of the “cordon 
militaire” thrown between Russia and Germany. 

Unlike Poland, two of the Baltic states are making 
headway toward a broader interpretation of their newly 
won independence. Esthonia and Latvia have for some 
time past given evidence of a desire to disregard narrowly 
nationalistic conceptions and to join a Baltic alliance, which, 
in the opinion of every observer of Baltic affairs, would bé 
the most reasonable combination under the present circum- 
stances. It is considered an auspicious beginning that the 
Esthonians and Latvians concluded an alliance in Novem- 
ber, 1923, which practically eliminates the frontiers sepa- 
rating the two countries. Unfortunately, differences be- 
‘ween these countries and Lithuania make it unlikely that 
the Baltic League will be set up in the near future. 

Turning one’s attention to internal politics one cannot 
help thinking that most of the new states are cursed with 
defects inherited from their former masters. The most 
hideous, because the most bloody, of these defects is that 
with which Finland is afflicted. That country stained her rec- 
ord with a reign of terror which obscured everything 
Czarist Russia had done to the oppressed nationalities. 
When the Finnish Soviet regime was overturned 15,000 
men, women, and children were executed by the Finnish 
White Guards and about 80,000 persons, including women 
and children, were imprisoned. Although tens of thousands 
of revolutionaries were disfranchised, the Finnish Parlia- 
ment has always had a fair percentage of Socialists, some- 
times almost equaling in strength the other parties com- 
bined. Yet the reactionary parties have so far managed 
to retain control of the legislature and of the executive 
offices by jailing the “disturbing elements” as soon as their 
opposition has become uncomfortable. 

The great evil in the internal political system of 
Czecho-Slovakia is her unsolved problem of nationalities. 
All assurances to the contrary notwithstanding, it is un- 
doubtedly true that contemporary Czecho-Slovakia is almost 
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much a “nationality state” eas the monarchy was. The 
ficial government statistics for 1921, recording the data 
f the last census, show that there were living at that time 
n the territory of the republic 8,700,000 “Czecho-Slovaks,” 
2 100,000 Germans, 800,000 Hungarians, and some smaller 
nationalities in addition. All taken together, the non- 
Czecho-Slovak population comprised 45 per cent of the in- 
habitants of the republic. But even these figures hardly 
represent the facts. There are twelve Slovak representa- 
tives in the Prague Parliament, the party of Father Hlinka, 
who on behalf of their constituents object most vehemently 
to being called Czecho-Slovaks. They point out that the 
Slovaks are a nationality wholely different from the Czechs 
and that they should be treated accordingly. 

The plight of the Germans living in Czecho-Slovakia, 
the so-called Sudetendeutsche, is worse than that of the 
Slovaks. They are living in a mass, three million strong, 
on a territory which is quite distinct from Czecho-Slovakia 
proper. Outside of local functions they are not given an 
adequate share in administrative matters. Although they 
form nearly 25 per cent of the total population of the 
‘country there is not a single German cabinet minister in 
Czecho-Slovakia. It is natural therefore that their heart 
goes out to their kin in the Reich. True, they are less 
aggressive now than they have been, preferring to sympa- 
thize from the outside with their brethren across the fron- 
tier rather than to make an attempt at boarding Germany’s 
storm-swept ship in its present distress. But it can be 
taken for granted that as soon as Germany is out of danger 
they will renew their offensive against the country which 
requires their allegiance. Then will be the time for Czecho- 
Slovakia to come to an understanding with her nationalities 
if she does not want to rear an irredenta as embittered and 
as well-organized as was her own in Hapsburg times. 

But there is a common evil which all the six countries 
have inherited from their predecessors. It is a hypertro- 
phied form of militarism. They simply cannot get away 
from thinking in terms of armies as the measure of great- 
ness. External dangers, real and imaginary, are carefully 
recorded; their discussion is kept alive in parliaments as 
well as in newspapers. Czecho-Slovakia shivers at the 
thought of a Hapsburg or Hohenzollern restoration and 
therefore keeps a good-sized army. Poland sees armored 
ghosts in every corner and therefore feels obliged to main- 
tain a large standing army even if she has to go begging 
for the money necessary for its upkeep. The Baltic states 
and Finland are not yet convinced of the peaceful intentions 
of Russia and spevid the little money they have on troops. 
Lithuania has her own affair with Poland, which is sufficient 
inducement for her to spend an amount for her army rela- 
tively more than that expended by any other nation on earth. 
Facts such as these offer a gloomy outlook for a new world 
order. 





de Lia ne 
From l’Ere Nouvelle 


Starving the New Generation 
In Germany 
By EDITH VAN HOOK 


HE general impoverishment of the German people re- 


acts most directly on the health of the children. It is 
no longer the birthright of every child to be happy and 
well-fed; just keeping the spark of life poi: sa problem 
absorbing the nation. From all parts of the try the re 
ports on living conditions are the same; fiyures collected 
from twenty different cities prove that never before has a 
civilized nation sent out a yeneration fit to take p 
the staygvering burdens of a disordered world. Childre: 
born in times of want, raised on inappropriate and insuffi- 
cient food, exposed to the rigors of a cold, relentless north 
ern climate are not going to be able to build up a war-tor: 
nation. With the health of children thus permanently under- 
mined, and their powers of resistance largely ¢ ied, 
we find an appalling increase in such diseases as scrofula 
rigkets, spinal curvature, and, worst of all, tuberculo 


The decrease in the birth-rate from 800,000 to 500,000 
annually is accompanied by a growing number of children 
born dead or not viable. The mothers, weakened by fatigue 
and want, undernourishment and hard work, are unable to 
nurse their infants. The scarcity of fresh milk 
is only one-tenth of the pre-war quantity—and the prohibi 
tive price contribute equally to an alarmingly high rate of 
infant mortality. In Munich, for example, 12 per ce: 
the babies born in 1922 died, as compared with 40 per cen 
in 1923. In cities comparatively well supplied with milk, 
like Aix-la-Chapelle, invalids and nursing mothers are en- 
titled to half a pint a day, but children over two years old 
have no claim to any; while in Magdeburg 90 per cent of the 
infants are insufficiently provided with milk, and in Breslau 
no child over one year of age receives a drop. Many towns 
are exerting themselves to the utmost to sell milk and other 
foodstuffs for children at cost to the poor, but their funda 
are too limited to purchase supplies. Even sugar is scarce 
for infant feeding and has to be replaced by saccharine, with 
injurious effects. Day nurseries, orphan asylums, foundling 
homes, and many hospitals are closing their doors for lack 
of funds! 

If the condition of the babies is pitiable, that of school 
children shows more advanced consequences of prolonged 
suffering; health examinations throughout the elementary 
schools show all children many pounds below normal weight. 
Boys between the ages of six and fourteen weigh seven and 
seven-tenths pounds, and girls nearly five pounds under; be- 
tween the years of nine and thirteen the combined average 
was thirteen pounds underweight. In regard to physical 
development, the boys are retarded on an average of at least 
two years and the girls are one and a half years behind nor- 
mal growth. Many individual cases far exceed these figures. 
In a Berlin school of the poorest quarter I saw a gir! ten 
years old no bigger than a child of four; she was not suffer- 
ing from any disease nor abnormality, merely extreme mal 
nutrition from birth. Twenty boys filed by, apparently be- 
tween the ages of six and eight, each calling out his age; 
they varied from eleven to fourteen. These boys and girls 
are about to leave school and take out their working papers, 
Industrial 


but not one was physically fit to enter a trade. 


efficiency has already been reduced to 60 per cent of the 
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pre-war figure, and it will no doubt be far below this when 


the new class enters the ranks of producers. 


In Chemnitz the questioning of 1,300 school children 
revealed the fact that four hundred had had no breakfast, 
nine hundred brought only a piece of dry bread for lunch, 
in rare instances spread with lard; one thousand had had 
but a most inadequate dinner the night before, and many 


had not eaten in twenty-four hours. 


In many families two 


meals a day consisting of fried potatoes for dinner and 
boiled potatoes for supper are considered entirely sufficient 


for a growing child. 


Black corn coffee, dry bread, cold 


potatoes with herring brine, in rare cases even herring 
itself, are the usual food among the working classes. In 
Magdeburg 20 per cent of all the children do not receive a 


single warm meal a day. 


In Dresden schools many children were found to have 
had for breakfast a carrot, a bit of raw turnip, or some 


cold potatoes. 


tary schools have some form of hunger disease. 


One-sixth of all the children in the elemen- 


Pernicious 


anemia, defective glands, goiter, weak hearts, and all forms 


of tuberculosis are wide-spread. 


It is no uncommon sight 


during the lessons to see a child weakened by starvation 


slip from his desk and fall fainting to the floor. 


The schools 


are too poor to furnish pen, paper, ink, chalk, or sponges 


for the pupils. 


Nor can the parents afford to buy school 


books, so the children barter and exchange with those who 


have been promoted into higher classes. 
ten out on old million-mark bills now 


no longer in circulation, and old paper 
bags. Comparatively well-to-do par- 
ents who can still let their daughters 
study music them off to the 
teacher with one briquette and a loaf 
of bread in payment for the lesson. 
Hundreds must miss school and stay in 
bed because of weakness, or because 
they possess neither clothes nor shoes. 
It is an established fact that not only 


i 


send 


in the working classes, but also in the 
middle classes, many children up to 
eight years of age have never in their 
lives known what it means to have 
enough to eat. 

The lack of warm clothing and the 
insufficient heating of homes are con- 
factors in the spread of 
disease. There is also a general hous- 
ing shortage throughout the large 
cities, caused by an influx of refugees 
from the lost provinces, especially 
Silesia, and the universal standstill 
in building following the war. Over- 
crowding in the poorer quarters is 
general, and the problem of the large 
numbers of homeless is perplexing 
the authorities. They are forced to 
disregard the legal sanitary require- 
ments in order to provide shelter for 
This situation 


tributory 


as many as possible. 


no doubt also accounts for the great 
increase in illegitimacy since the war. 
Families of eight and even ten members have been found 
living in one room, and invalids suffering from contagious 
diseases share their beds with children. 





In their under- 


Lessons are writ- 


Drawing by Kiithe 


mined condition they rapidly become a prey to tuberculos) 

If a child belonging to a large family applies for treatmen: 
in a hospital the doctors know that in a very short while 
they will also be caring for all his brothers and sisters. |]; 


Saxony one child in six is already infected. 


If once acquire: 


there is no possibility of overcoming the disease under th: 


prevailing conditions. 


Segregation presents insuperable dif- 


ficulties, and nourishing food is not available with which t 


counteract the effects of the disease. 


Hospitals and doctor 


no longer prescribe medicaments, as no one is able to pur- 


chase them. 


Drugstores are empty, prescriptions cannot b 


filled—and this in a country which used to lead in the pre 
duction of chemicals and drugs. 

Those hospitals which are still able to continue repor' 
the necessity of giving up much of their work with the 
X-ray and violet rays, because of the need for economy. 
They are overcrowded and besieged by mothers bringing 


children already beyond medical help. 


Many women aré 


themselves in such a pitiful condition that they are nm 
longer able to realize the suffering of their children. 
Although the standard of cleanliness is higher in Ger- 
many than in other countries of Europe, it is beyond thé 
efforts of the most hardworking mothers to care proper); 
for their children, with the result that skin diseases ar 


also spreading 
the absence of 
and 


and meat, 


Kollwitz in Simpl 





ciss 


to an alarming degree. 
neat-producing foods such as butter, lard 
among those who live in unheated, bad); 


mus 


They flourish in 


lighted homes. There is frequent]; 


no soap, no warm room to. bath: 
in, no clean linen for a _ change 


for many families formerly enjoying 
a comfortable income.  Bed-clothes 
and bedding of every description are 
entirely missing in 10 per cent of the 
homes in Magdeburg, and in Munich 
75 per cent of the school children are 
seriously endangered by the want of 
shoes. In Aix-la-Chapelle many fam- 
ilies have no beds at all, and sleep on 
the floor on rags and old clothes. Sim- 
ilar conditions are reported from 
Stettin, Leipzig, Stuttgart, and other 
large cities. Both state and _ local 
boards are exerting themselves to the 
utmost to alleviate the suffering, es- 
pecially among the children, but the 
public funds are nearly exhausted. 
Destitution will no doubt increase 
with the steadily growing unemploy- 
ment. But there is no such thing in 
Germany today as a living wage, 
whether for skilled labor, unskilled 
labor, professionals, or lesser officials. 
Prices for food, fuel, and clothing are 
so high that even the most thrifty 
cannot make ends meet. Ninety per 
cent of the average weekly wage is 
necessary for food, which means the 
barest necessities only, and includes 
no fats whatever. The state deducts 


from the wages of those who still have 
work a proportional sum for the benefit of the unemployed. 
With such penalization, there is little inducement to stick to 
one’s job among a people already weakened and demoralized. 
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Taxing Capital in Czecho-Slovakia 


By FREDERICK KUH 


“< 
svweEWSE- 


EFORE I visited Prague I tried to inform myself con- 
B cerning the capital levy in Czecho-Slovakia. 

paper commenis on this experiment as well as the opinions 
of diplomats conveyed a dismal impression. An American 
economist who prides himself upon his conversance wi 
European finance had told me that the tax on capital in 
Czecho-Slovakia was proving disastrous, 

“Disastrous to what?” I asked. 

“Oh, to industry, commerce, and—” He finished the 
sentence with a gesture, signifying everything, or nothing. 

This grave charge—that the capital levy was ruining 
Czecho-Slovak trade—was being echoed in the reports of 
Entente and American commercial attachés in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia. Wherever my preliminary inquiries led me, they 
disclosed ominously negative opinions. 

When I arrived in Prague I found these hostile criti- 
cisms substantiated by a few standpatters, by professional 
damners of the republic, by a small group of hard-hit 
industrialists, and by most of the alien gentlemen seated in 
foreign embassies. Before long I discovered that nearly 
everyone with whom I talked objected vigorously to Czecho- 
Slovakia’s radical departure in taxation—except the Czecho- 
Slovaks themselves. 

I do not mean to imply that the whole Czecho-Slovak 
people arise as one Czecho-Slovak and cheer lustily when- 
ever the capital levy is mentioned. There is a minor group 
of factory owners which is, in the words of the old Missis- 
sippi song, 


1 
r 
n 


Down on the levee 
The tax collector in Prague, Gablonz, or Brno is no more a 
national favorite than his colleague in Chicago or Gopher 
Prairie. And, naturally, those Czecho-Slovak property own- 
ers who dig deepest into their pockets to meet the capital 
levy are least of all inclined to shout for the tax. 

Wherever I sought information—among the textile 
workers of Reichenberg, Kladno miners, Prague shopkeep- 
ers, trade-union officials, teachers, and even in the ofiices of 
bank directors and in the Ministry of Finance—I heard the 
same story. 

“It was the capital levy,” they all repeated, “‘that saved 
Czecho-Slovakia’s currency from treading the gruesome 
path of the Austrian and Hungarian crown and the German 
mark. If we have passed through perilous economic crises 
in our country, it is thanks to the capital levy that our trade, 
finance, and industry are not worse impaired.” 

As one frivolous observer put it, it was the levy on 
capital which Czechmated the collapse of the republic. 

In resorting to the capital levy as a desperate expedi- 
ent to comb out their disheveled finances after the war, the 
leaders of Czecho-Slovak labor, then at the zenith of their 
power, candidly admitted that they were taking a leap in the 
dark. Nowadays they consider that venture their most 
successful achievement. 

To shift upon the capital tax the responsibility for the 
periods of industrial stagnation, unemployment, and trade 
slumps through which Czecho-Slovakia has been passing, 
is like ascribing a man’s illness to his hectic cheeks and 
overlooking the fact that he is tubercular. Every canny 








observer has lony since allotted the major blame for this 
recurrent crisis to the peace treaties, with their severance 
of Czecho-Slovak industry 


the customs ramparts thrown up on each after-war frontier; 


and to the depreciated curre: and cheaper labor among 
Czecho-Slovakia’s neighbors, with their stunning blow 1 
Czech competition. It was these factors, j t Czech 
Slovakia’s capital levy, which led Austria to import ce 
from England and even America, while stores of anthracite 
lay idle in Czecho-Slovak warehouses, only 200 mil 

To those accustomed to find th capital levy « ! 
where identified with labor’s program it may seem | liar 
that the most serious objection to this measure er ates 
from the very Czecho-Slovak Socialists and ¢ 
who first effected its passage It vith ita ad rit 
tion, however, and not with t Ly ft 
quarrels. The levy exempts Czecho Jak tizens whose 
capital does not exceed $235; a tax of 1 per nt 
upon the first $840 worth of property; th t 
graduated up to 30 per cent on fortunes ove 00. The 
levy applies to all property situated in Czecho-Slovakia o: 
March 1], 1919, and to al! foreign securities owned by r 
dent Czecho-Slovaks on that date. Sper 
fix the amount levied upon each citizen. Fifteen per 
must be paid within thirty days after demand and t 
ance in six semi-annual instalments. If any taxpayer « 
show, graphically enough to suit the con oners, that 
the levy inflicts undue hardship, he may be permitted epe 
cial privileges, such as an extension of tax payments over 
five instead of three vears. Even a reduction in the lev, 


provided for should the taxpayer’s capital have diminishe 
through some unavoidable event. 
4 


Examined critically, the persistent objection leveled 


against the capital levy by Czecho-Slovakia’s radicals a 


sumes a curious air of logic. They protest against the 
slow, lenient execution of the tax and sugyest that thi 
slackness has partially defeated the purpose of the whol 


measure. They denounce the three- or five-year instalmen 
scheme, which allows affluent merchants, bankers, and manu 
facturers gradually to raise their prices or interest rate 
and thus regain, at the consumer's expense, a part or al! 
of the sums levied by the state. Thi 
could be thwarted, they declare, by demanding payment of 
the capital tax in a lump sum and simultaneously regulating 
prices and banking rates by drastic anti-profiteering law 


method of dodyinyg 


4 4 


The left-wing critics who share this view believe that the 
-apital levy must be boldly confiscatory to be effective. But 
they are reconciled to the conclusion that any such radical 
policy is unthinkable in a state in which the Socialists do 
not enjoy complete dominance. 

Since the capital levy has already brought the Czecho- 
Slovak state revenues amounting, roughly, to $159,000,000, 
and is expected to net at least twice that amount before its 
first five years have elapsed, Czecho-Slovak liberals and So- 
cialists say that they are grateful for small favors. They 
will inform you that the three immediate objectives of the 
tax have been attained: to cover the costs of introducing 
their new currency; to meet obligations incurred by taking 
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over the treasury notes (Kassenscheine) from the old Aus- 
tro-Hungarian bank; and to reimburse the state for the 
ample expenditures involved in setting up the republic—a 
luxury which no state can afford as a habit. 

After the passage of the capital-levy bill the Czech 
crown soon trebled its value on the world’s money market, 
a perverse accomplishment in the days when thousands, 
millions, and even trillions came to be tossed over shop- 
counters in adjacent countries in return for a ribbon or 
slice of meat. Today more than 40 per cent of all Czecho- 
Slovak money in circulation is covered by gold or silver 
reserves. 


A Little Matter of Money 
3y HARBOR ALLEN 


FEW months ago there wasn’t enough money in Ger- 

many to go around. Now there is too much. The 
only trouble with it is: it’s no good. Everyday one sees 
new specimens—and reads about new counterfeits. 

First of all there are the various kinds of marks: the 
paper mark, the Rentenmark, the goldmark, the Reichsbahn 
mark, the Postamt mark, the Notmark, the Bavarian mark, 
the Munich mark, and a different kind of mark for every 
village large enough to own a printing press. Each of these, 
of course, has a progeny of pfennige. 

Then come the dollars: the ancestral and omnipotent 
American dollar (evidently—as were the occupation troops 
—quite at home on German soil), the Schatzanweisung dol- 
lar, the Goldanleihe dollar, the Hamburg Giro-dollar, the 
Notdollar, the Walchensee dollar, the Hypotheken dollar, 
the Bavarian dollar, the various bank dollars, and as many 
industry dollars—at whose respective heels tag a family of 
assorted offspring, from one-tenth to one-half a dollar. 

So when you change a twenty-dollar bill in Germany 
you get a collection of legal documents resembling every- 
thing from a postage stamp to a liberty bond, of sufficiently 
diverse shades and tints to form a color scale. Half or 
more of this money is good only in the city in which you 
received it. If you offer a Munich dollar to a merchant in 
Nuremberg he will examine it with a collector’s interest, 
perhaps, but will decline to accept it in exchange for wares; 
and to enter a store in Berlin with a Bavarian Schein is to 
fall under the suspicion of being a black Catholic monarchist, 
or a still blacker counterfeiter. In short, everytime you ap- 
proach a railroad station you have to empty half your 
pockets and start making new and shoddy acquaintances. 

But let us grant you have kept your patience and 
changed your money and sorted it out into your filing case 
of a purse and started off on a buying spree. “Billig— 
Inventur Verkauf—Preis Ermissigung” you see on all the 
store fronts; and indeed, since the first of the year, prices— 
aided by gentle prodding from the Government—have been 
sinking to something approaching the American level; sink- 
ing, that is, together with wages, which by this time have 
reached something approaching the Chinese coolie level. 
You ask yourself: Who gets the difference? 

Refusing to let that puzzle you, however, you enter a 
store and buy several pairs of Wiener sausages at 55 pfen- 

nig (13 cents) a pair. You offer the shopkeeper a Walchen- 
see dollar. She examines it long and closely. 

“Ja, mein Herr,” she says at last; “that I cannot 


accept.” 
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“Why not?” 

“It’s not good.” 

“Nonsense. I just got it from a bank.” 

But your shopkeeper shrugs her shoulders; you see 
her place a heavy hand on your precious pairs of Wieners. 
“A Herr from a bank just told me a Walchensee dollar was 
worth only 3 marks instead of 4 marks 20. Haven’t you 
any other kind of money?” 

“You know that’s not allowed,” you say, just to show 
her that despite your foreign accent you read the papers 
“That’s legal money. You’ve got to take it.” 

This logic doesn’t trouble your shopkeeper. If you 
insist she’ll accept it—for 3 marks. But she prefers Renten- 
marks; and you prefer Wieners: so Rentenmarks she gets, 
and an inky scowl, for you remember that there are several! 
Walchensees in your purse and you scent trouble ahead. 

Rather than start a row in the next store, however, 
you offer to pay in paper marks. 

“Ja, mein Herr,” is the reply, “of course, there’s a law 
compelling me to take that. But haven’t you any stable 
money ?” 

“No,” you snap, “that is, nothing but Walchensee dol- 
lars.” 

A smile splits your shopkeeper’s face. Walchensee 
dollars! Nothing better. She has a special fondness for 
Walchensee dollars. Four marks, twenty, of course! You 
give her all you have and march out of the store feeling 

cooler under the collar and more communicative. 

In store number three you lay down a crisp new Renten- 
mark Schein. It is lifted slowly across the counter. 

“Well?” you ask, with a hint of war in your voice. 

The shopkeeper is very apologetic. You must under- 


THE FOREIGNERS IN BERLIN 
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“Yesterday I ran across a German. The poor wretch has been 
looking for an apartment the past three years.” 


stand, mein Herr, that she has to buy her wares in foreign 
countries; and the Rentenmark, unfortunately, is quoted at 
only 80 pfennig in Zurich. A Herr from a bank told her so. 
Now, paper marks—they’re different. The Herr from the 
bank told her there was a premium on every billion-mark 
Schein in New York. So—‘“Couldn’t the Herr, as a special 
favor, pay in paper marks?” 

And by and by you stop worrying about it. But you 
never do your shopping in less than half a dozen stores. 
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Storm- 


Center 


By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


HE most translated and traduced of poets will not let 

the world rest. In Germany the vitality of his per- 
sonality and his works is electric. He is at the core of the 
tempests between reactionaries and reds, between Nordics 
and non-Nordics. To prove that this man was not and 
could not have been a German poet is the chief life-work of 
at least one learned and gifted historian of literature. 
Meanwhile editions of Heine’s works increase and the revo- 
lutionary youth of Germany nourishes itself on his sub- 
stance and example if no longer on his style. And mean- 
while, too, in England and America there persists the silly 
legend that Heine is not only the greatest but indeed the sole 
German lyrist since Goethe, and ladies like Miss Horine 
continue to mistake the ease of his verses for slovenliness 
and gentlemen like Mr. Michael Monahan continue to en- 
lighten the world with remarks to the effect that Heine’s 
“song is that of the nightingale in pain.”* Both the transla- 
tions and the facile adulation do the poet no service. The 
ravings of the arch-anti-Semite Bartels are more profitable. 
It is, happily, not difficult to clear the murky air that 

has a habit of gathering about this man and his work. 
Bartels and his less hectic colleagues are right in this, that 
Heine is not a lyrist of the most intimate and inimitable 
German tradition and it takes no “German heart” to feel 
the difference between him and Storm, Morike, Falke, or 
some of the early verses of the redoubtable Bartels himself. 
And it may help to clear that murky air to say that I am 
myself inordinately devoted to that specific tradition of Ger- 
man lyrical poetry. The English poet most closely akin in 
style and substance to such a lyrist as Storm is A. E. Hous- 
man. And, from a narrow but not at all negligible point 
of view, a case could be made out for holding Housman to 
be a poet of more permanent value than Browning. But 
to blame Heine for not being Storm is as childish as it 
would be to blame Browning for not being Housman. The 
critical problem is complicated, but only slightly compli- 
cated, by the fact that Heine, issuing from the romantic 
school, set out in his early verses to be, if not a Theodor 
Storm, then a Wilhelm Miiller. Many of these early verses 
are now seen to be incurably artificial and false; they do 
not belong to the Heine that counts. This stuff about night- 
ingales and roses and flirting violets with its constant and 
trivial use of the “pathetic fallacy” is vapid and wilted. 
The trouble is that the Miss Horines and the Mr. Monahans 
both in Germany and here keep emphasizing it. You will 
never see them quote such lapidary lyrical masterpieces as 
“Das Gliick ist eine leichte Dirne” or the orchestral crash 
of “An die Jugend” or “Salomo” or the great ballads, 
visions, apocalypses of the “Romancero.” They go on talk- 
ing about the fir-tree that dreams of the palm. Heine is 
not so adorable a lyrist as Goethe or Storm or Morike or 
Eichendorff. Divine simplicity is precisely not his note. 
Neither was it Victor Hugo’s nor Byron’s. There is false 
romanticism in Heine as there is false romanticism in 
Byron. Heine could not have written Goethe’s ‘Mailied” 





Heinrich Heine. Romance and Tragedy of the Poet's Life. By Michael 
Monahan. Nicholas L. Brown. $2. 

Heine’s Poems. Translated from the German. By Clara Horine. The Strat- 
ford Company. 


any more than Byron could have written Wordsworth’s 
“Lucy” poems. But Byron wrote “Don Juan” and Heine 
“Romancero.” 

How could Heine have had the divine simplicity of the 
earth-rooted poets? He was, as he himself said, the last of 
the romantics; he was the first of the realists. He was a 
German—very truly and passionately a German; he was a 
Jew and an outcast. These are no cheap antitheses in the 


Pain and blood, defeated ardor and 


The famous or, as the 


manner of Macaulay. 
grinding humiliation cling to them. 
Pan-German professors would have it, the notorious poem 


endings in which the romantic mood is riven, loveliness 
flung into the icy light ( f common d iy. and tne critic i! rite 


lect crashes through the poetic vision— these endings are 
the symbols of the tragic division within Heine himaelf and 
rise, by virtue of the potency and mayie of his personality, 
into symbols of the two major moods that in both literature 
and life struggle for supremacy in the whole of modern 
civilization. Of course Heine is not so exquisite a lyrist as 
Eichendorff. 
import. 

His prose has contributed not a little to his 
and power. A good deal of the early 
of the early verses. Whole sections of the “Reisebilder” are 
affected and florid. Yet even here there is a mastery of 
German prose as a medium of world expression and commu- 
nication that had quite simply not existed since Lessing. In 
the later books, in “The Romantic School,” the treatise “On 
Religion and Philosophy in Germany,” the political and eriti- 
cal reports sent year after year from Paris there are many 
pages so pregnant with the significance of Europe's essen- 
tial life that seventy years of change, of industrial revo- 
lution, of catastrophes in the mind and the world have not 
robbed them of their native life. 

Well, when with all the pleasure in life you give up to 
the Pan-German professors Heine’s early poems or, at 
least, a good many of them and a good deal of his early 
prose and grant them not only freely but eagerly that 
neither the “Buch der Lieder” nor the “Reisebilder” is a 
masterpiece and that the influence of the former on the de- 
velopment of German poetry was, during the years from 
1850 to 1880, demonstrably bad—when you have done all 
that, they are not yet contented. They add: He had neither 
character nor conviction. He was, in fact, a dirty fellow. 

The most ill-guided of the poet’s admirers are those 
who, in answer to such assertions, try to make Heine out to 
have been a gentleman of high personal dignity, scrupulous 
honor, unselfish idealism. That is nonsense. Stil! more 
nonsensical is the assertion of the aesthetes that character 
makes no difference in an artist. It makes all the difference. 
Art is expression of the self and of the experience of that 
self in the world, and the nature of that self is ultimately 
identical with the nature of the art product. But this self, 
this thing that we call character, is neither accidental nor 
blankly self-originating. The question is not: Was Heine 
a “good” man or not? The pertinent question is something 
like this: How would the fierce Bartels and the suaver Bel- 
loc have borne themselves in the world had they been born 


He is a poet and personality of European 


influence 
prose shares the fate 
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with sick nerves and the power and pride and susceptibility 
of genius and been born Jews barely removed from the re- 
strictions of the medieval Ghetto, told to assimilate or get 
out, and, having made both the gestures and the effort of 
assimilation, still suffered exile, obloquy, fame embittered 
by irrelevant imputations, friendship poisoned by super- 
stitious fears? I am profoundly offended by Heine’s offi- 
cial “conversion” and by his French pension. I have the 
right to be. I am not impressed by his relations with his 
mother. They were beautiful. But they are characteristic 
of every Jewish home. But Bartels and Belloc—I use their 
names symbolically—are guilty of the merest effrontery 
when they are offended by the conversion and the pension. 
Their ancestors demanded the conversion as a prerequisite 
of professional activity and told the Jew to be a German, as 
with his whole heart he desired to be, and then suppressed 
his writings and made his continued stay in Germany next 
to impossible. It is quite true that in an outer sense Heine 
did not suffer very severely. The point is that he was a man 
of genius and that the monstrousness of the situation is in 
the injustice of his having been made, on these grounds and 
after this manner, to suffer at all. In brief, I do not defend 
either his actions or his at times disgusting controversial 
methods. He was what the impact of his particular world 
upon his particular spirit necessarily made him. Praise 
and blame are mere babbling here. The same forces that 
melded his character also molded his work. That is all 
we know, all we can know. The man and the work are one 

full of pain, warped by wrong, the reverse of Olympian, 
of noble and serene, but also possessing a somber glow, less 
beautiful than portentous, drawn from the fires of certain 
central problems of both art and history and as radiant 
today as on the day he died. 


M. Poinecare—Confidence Man 
3y COUNT HARRY KESSLER 


HE fact that dominates the political situation in Europe 

is the virtual annexation of the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr by France. M. Poincaré, it is true, seizes every 
possible occasion of denying that I'rance intends to annex 
these regions, but a very cursory look suffices to show that 
they are to all intents and purposes already annexed by 
France and the denials of M. Poincaré .ve mere eyewash. 

France has drawn a customs barrier around the Ruhr 
and Rhineland separating them from Germany. It has in- 
troduced passport visas so that any German wishing to go 
from unoccupied Germany to the Ruhr or Rhineland must 
obtain the permit of the French Government. It has ex- 
pelled all the higher German officials and thus put an end to 
the administration of the Ruhr and Rhineland by the Cen- 
tral German Government. It has seized the railways which 
were a part of the German state railway system and has 
installed a Franco-Belgian railway administration. It has 
forced agreements on the mine-owners and industrialists of 
the Ruhr and Rhineland which place them and their millions 
of workingmen at the mercy of the political agents of 
France on the spot. No mine-owner can move a ton of coal, 
no industrialist a ton of steel, or export them, without a 
special license from these French political agents. And 
behind all this stands the military occupation of France, 
which, according to M. Poincaré, is to be upheld indefinitely. 


In other words, when M. Poincaré protests his innocence 
while he “gets away with the goods” he is practicing the old 
well-known confidence game upon the world. 

Now, as ethics have up to date never played any great 
part in international politics, except in war time as propa- 
ganda, hard-shelled diplomats and business men might con- 
template the performance of M. Poincaré with more amuse- 
ment than indignation or concern if it were not for two 
consequences it is likely to have. The goods he is getting 
away with happen to be part of the necessary stock in 
trade of Europe as a paying business concern, and unless 
General Dawes or somebody else succeeds in getting them 
back from him Europe must go bankrupt. 

And the second consideration is that if M. Poincaré 
succeeds in keeping them—that is, in keeping the Rhineland 
and Ruhr for France as its political and economic domain 
—there will be a new world war within our generation. 
For, on the one hand, French dominion in the Ruhr and 
Rhineland will create an irredenta there, an irredenta of 
twelve million Germans oppressed by foreign military au- 
thorities and capitalists, which will lead to the same results 
as the Italian irredenta against Austria and the irredenta 
of the Balkan people against Turkey. And, on the other 
hand, Great Britain cannot look on complacently while 
France welds together all the economic resources of the 
Continent—all its coal mines, all its iron ore, all its basic 
industries—with the greatest military power in history, 
especially if that power happens to be England’s next neigh- 
bor‘across the Channel and on the shores of the ocean. This 
mammoth trust backed by such military power and by such 
strategic and geographical opportunities could make an end 
to British trade and British imperial power at its pleasure. 

It would be the situation of 1914, only much worse. 
Therefore the success of M. Poincaré’s pretty trick means 
war eventually between France and Great Britain, just as 
it means war between France and Germany. 

It is necessary that this should be understood, and un- 
derstood especially in France itself, which will be one of 
the first victims of this sleight-of-hand performance. Other- 
wise the French people may awake one day to find that it is 
sometimes ruinous to employ a too unscrupulous lawyer. 


Alteration 
By MARK VAN DOREN 


I did not ask to have the shed 

Pulled down, although it leaned so sickly. 
But now the proper word is said 

Let it come quickly. 


3ring rope and pulley, ax and bar, 
And while you hammer I will pry. 
Shingles can be sent as far 
As feathers fly. 


Naked beams can tumble faster 
Than cobwebs in a sudden gust; 
Floors can stand on end; and plaster 

Soon is dust. 


I did not think the valley view 
Deserved that any roof should fall. 
But now the word is said by you, 
I want it all. 
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Hands Across the Rhine 


By LIDA G 


(“MINCE the days of Charles V the governments of both 
»J France and Germany have sought to destroy and dev- 
astate each other, supported on each side by a group of 
extremists and chauvinists. 3ut there is another Ger- 
many and another France of which one seldom hears, 
because the press is silent. Intellectually France and 
Germany have never been able to exist without each other; 
and since the Great War new elements have arisen and 
have joined hands—pacifists, women, workers, and young 
people. The friendship between these groups has never 
been so closely knit as it has since the peace of Versailles. 
They are all agreed that the respon- 
sibility for the Great War is shared 


Poincare Speaks On 
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by all the civilized states of the 
world, but that Germany has a war 
debt g° discharge: the restoration 
of the devastated regions of north- 
ern France. Reparations must be 
paid so that northern France may be 
restored. Until that has been done 
no peace can be hoped for in Europe. 

And when the governments of 
France and Germany have failed in 
their duty these four groups have 
tried to step in. As far back as 1919 
the idea occurred to the Quakers and 
trade unions that Germans should 
be sent into France and work with 
the French in rebuilding the villages, 
laying out gardens, and planting 
trees. The plan was unfortunately 
blocked by the French Government 
and the French and German capital- 
ists, all of whom feared the loss of 
rich profits. In 1923, the year in 
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which the Ruhr was occupied by the 
French military forces, the same idea 
was revived with new supporters 
and champions. This time it was 
more successful. 

The members of the German sece- 
tion of the Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, pacifists, readers of the Menschheit, Socialist 
workmen, and the youth of both sexes who are organized 
in Quickborn and other leagues of youth, combined in their 
work of reconciliation. The appeal of the German section 
contained these words: 





Let the German nation arouse itself at this last mo- 
ment! It has found the strength for passive resistance; 
let it now proceed to active deeds. Let us gather together 
in working battalions; let us go over with hammer and 
saw, with trowel and level, and begin to rebuild. 

Funds were collected. Women brought their jewels, 
men temporarily gave up smoking and contributed the 
money thus saved, workmen subscribed their pay for an 
hour’s work, officials promised to give a certain percentage 
of their monthly wages for the task of reconciliation. 

The letters which accompanied gifts of jewelry and 
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man population 
by the French military and when 
old men, women, and children are suffering from hunger. 
Nevertheless the world is in need of reconciliation; we too 
wish to contribute our share of sacrifice. 
And so French women sent food, clothes, and toys to the 
children in the Ruhr. When spring comes 500 German 
children will be sent to the mild south of France, there to 
be received by French mothers and nursed back into health. 
t these things came about 


difficulties were 


You must not imagine tha 
simply. In Germany and in France many 
thrown in the way of the work. In both countries those 
who took part were branded as We were said to 
have been bribed by foreigners. 
was made to confiscate the money collected; the 
Government declared that it would not permit German 
children to be sent into France, nor grant passports to the 
young Germans who wished to help reconstruct. 

This does not disturb us; our enthusiasm is great. 
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e Fostman s Lot 
By MAX BERMAN 
ae EITHER snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night about a parcel mailed to me from Chicago two months ag 


stays these couriers from the swift completion of 
their appointed rounds.” Such is the motto spread across 
the entablature of the vast granite, Corinthian-patterned 
edifice that is New York’s General Post Office. The stranger 
in New York has many times paused, impressed by the sim- 
ple magnificence of that line, and wondered who was in- 
tended by the “couriers.” 

It is a drizzling November morning in a staid, resi- 
dential portion of Brooklyn. Along a deserted street, lined 
with rows of high-stooped, brownstone houses, a man in a 
gray uniform is making a slow intermittent progress. From 
his left shoulder is slung a leather bag crammed with tied- 
up bundles of envelopes and protruding parcels. A drum- 
shaped bundle of periodicals rests in the crook of his left 
arm and in his hand is a thick pack of letters. He pauses 
at each house and into a slotted box or the grilled ironwork 
door of the basement vestibule deposits a few envelopes and, 
perhaps, a periodical. He is one of the “couriers” mentioned 
in the motto on his “appointed round.” 

As he makes his way up the street he frequently lowers 
the magazines to the sidewalk, sometimes for greater con- 
venience in extracting parcels from the bag, but oftener for 
relief while climbing the high stoops to boxes fixed at the 
heads of the stairs. He goes in this manner about halfway 
up the block when through the rain there comes to him the 
high, petulant voice of a woman calling: “Mailman! Oh, 
Mister Mailman!” He hesitates and continues on for a few 
3ut it is an imperative voice and there is no disre- 
garding it. Irritatedly he sets down his bundle and walks 
back several yards. An indignant lady in a heavy bathrobe 
and holding a moist weekly movie-announcement card is 
standing in a vestibule. “See here, Mister Mailman,” she 
begins, “haven’t I told you a number of times that you are 
not to throw our mail into the area-way?” 

“Well, you ought to get a mail box.” 

“Never mind mail boxes,” interrupts the lady. “You 
ring the bell and wait till I come. The law is that you’re to 
wait two minutes. I know my rights and I want my mail 
handed to me and not thrown into the area-way.” 

“All right, lady. It won’t happen again,” replies the 
man, turning away. “I forgot this time.” He hurries on. 

“Hey, postman, anything for Jones—565?” calls out a 
big, rain-coated man whom he meets. “It'll only take you a 
minute to look.” 

The gray-uniformed man shakes his head positively. 
“Sorry; can’t delay the mail,” he replies. “It’s all tied up 
and in the bag. You'll have to wait your turn.” 

“Aw, I know all about that, but this is an important 
letter. I must get it before I go downtown.” 

With unconcealed irritation the postman extracts and 
unties a bundle of letters and searches through it in the 
rain. “Nothing today, sir.” The man nods a thanks and 
with a grumble hastens away. 

“Postman, will you come over here a moment, please?” 
pipes a feminine voice from a house he is passing. With a 
frown he turns aside. It is a little, bespectacled, old lady 
at a parlor basement window. “Do you know anything 


paces. 





that hasn’t come yet—a mail-order catalogue?” she asks. 

“No, I don’t think I do,” he replies with pretended re- 
flection as he edges toward the gate. “But I’ll deliver it as 
soon as it comes.” 

“Oh, will you? Thanks, ever so much. But just a 
moment, please. My son posted a letter to Montreal last 
night. Do you know if it will get there by Thursday?” 
With the postman in such proximity, the temptation to ply 
him with questions is irresistible. Finally he breaks away. 
Further up the street a remonstrant lady comes out to ob- 
ject because, to make a quick disposal of a registered letter, 
he rang the bell twice. A woman calls him back to tell 
him that her doorbell is out of order and that he is to use 
the upstairs one. He reaches, after a train of similar inci- 
dents, the vestibule of a great apartment house on the cor- 
ner. The inner door is locked. He pushes the superinten- 
dent’s button and then, more impatiently, another, but gets 
no response, A man in going out opens the door and gives 
him an opportunity to enter. He enters the inner hall and 
makes for a dark space under a stairs landing. There, set 
into the wall, are about forty narrow slots for mail. He be- 
gins to push letters into these, but in the gloom of the place 
the names upon the envelopes and those under the slots are 
indistinguishable. He strikes a match and in its flicker 
makes a more successful attempt to read. 

The colored superintendent appears beside him. “Say, 
postman,” he begins accusingly, ‘Mrs. Fisher upstairs been 
complainin’ you been puttin’ her mail in the wrong box. 
She says if you do it again she’ll complain in the post 
office.” 

“Let ’er complain,” replies the postman, losing temper 
at last. ‘“How’m I to know which is her box when there’s 
no name on it? And can you read a name in this light?” 

“Oh, that,” apologizes the superintendent. “I took out 
the bulb because they used to leave it burnin’ after gettin’ 
their mail out.” 

He emerges upon the sidewalk and turns into the cross- 
street. The rain is becoming a hail and a penetrating wind 
is now blowing, but these he disregards. The complaints of 
the small business men on that block at the lateness of the 
mail require far more attention. A storekeeper, more sym- 
pathetic than the rest, suggests that perhaps the weather 
has been the cause of his tardiness. He shakes his head 
silently at this and hurries out into the storm. He has his 
route to serve and there is no time for speaking the truth— 
that it is not snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of night 
that delays him, but the stupidity of the very people that he 
is trying his utmost to serve. 

Some two years ago the writer had occasion to seek 
employment as a letter-carrier. After fulfilling the civil 
service requirements and after some waiting he was notified 
to report for service. But the elation that this notice 
brought was abruptly destroyed when upon reporting 
he was informed that not yet was he to be a letter- 
carrier. Years were first to be served as a substitute car- 
rier. Understanding that this substituting was a sort of 
necessary apprenticeship, the writer agreed to the terms. 
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He has now been a “sub” for over two years. “Subbing”’ 
has turned out to be a prolonged physical and economic 
\rdeal that must be gone through before the bliss of the 
regular carrier is attained. The “sub,” he found, receives 
no regular salary but is paid by the hour. He has no regu- 
lar work but, as a sort of scavenger, seizes upon whatever 
employment he can get. This may be a few hours’ work as 
an “assist” on a heavy delivery route or a day’s work as 
substitute for an absent carrier. It may be a job at “set- 
ting-up” a parcel-post route. Sometimes it is employment 
through “jumping” a carrier, i.e., through taking his place 
when he is over five minutes late. Many a carrier, delayed 
for a few minutes on his way to work, has dashed, panting, 
into the station, only to find himself “jumped” by a triumph- 
ant “sub.” Oftenest, however, the “sub” does nothing. 
Days may pass before a chance to work will occur. To pre- 
vent squabbles over work when it does come, waiting lists 
are established and the ‘‘subs” receive turns at working in 
rotation. At the writer’s station it takes usually three days 
to “buck” the list and get a turn. Although the “sub” re- 
ceives no pay for time spent in waiting, he is expected to be 
constantly on hand should work arise. During prescribed 
hours he may not be elsewhere than within the station, “on 
the floor,” in reserve for a possible emergency. 

Nevertheless, on the sixty cents per hour that he occa- 
sionally earns, the “sub” strives to maintain himself, keep 
in uniforms, and, very often, to support a family. Many 
find this impossible and give up at the start. He who perse- 
veres does it only through his vision of the future. The 
time is coming, he knows, when he will be appointed a regu- 
lar carrier. There will then be no uncertainties, no vicissi- 
tudes in his life, he will know beforehand what his pay will 
be, he will have an annual vacation and sick-leave, and, best 
of all, he will be able to do some planning ahead. Years, of 
course, must pass, sometimes two, sometimes four or five, in 
one instance nineteen, before this condition is reached. But 
what are a few years of adversity when compared with the 
certainties of the letter-carrier’s “life job”? 

A day finally arrives when the “sub” is made a “regu- 
lar” and definitely given the work and the pay of a letter- 
carrier. He is assigned to a route and the newly appointed 
carrier prepares to devote the rest of his life to the service 
of the residents on a few city blocks. Somewhat bungling 
at first, he soon familiarizes himself with the idiosyncrasies 
of those living on his route and with the peculiar ways in 
which some like to receive their mail. In time he is able to 
give from memory the address of each resident on his route, 
to know who has moved away, who has gone on vacation, and 
even their forwarding addresses. Every box, every mail- 
slot, every doorbell acquires an individuality and becomes 
an intrinsic part of his life. 

Gradually the letter-carrier comes to realize that his 
condition is better only by contrast with that of the “sub.” 
His salary, increased on rare occasions by a none-too-benefi- 
cent Congress, has always lagged behind the ever-rising 
cost of living. Of its present maximum of $1,800 per year, 
25 to 40 per cent must go for rent alone. Upon the re- 
mainder he is expected to live as a respectable, self-respect- 
ing citizen. As the years pass and under the stress of hard 
work he deteriorates physically. Extremes of weather 
develop rheumatism, and the constant walking under heavy 
loads gradually produces flat feet and varicose veins. As he 
grows older and weaker he finds his route becoming heavier. 
What was a year ago an unpaved path is now a street of 


stuccoed cottages, what was formerly an empty lot has be- 


come in a few months a row of huge apartment houses, 
each with its scores of families to receive mail. But appro 
priations for an increased postal force are not made and the 
carrier bears the brunt. 

The most familiar figure in the neighborhood, some who 
pass him at work greet him intimately, a few scowl at him, 
and the yreat number pass him without notice. He is merely 

¢ “1% lif 


the mailman, an accepted incident of city life, regarded as 


passively as the trolley pole and the fire hydrant 


sirth of a New Movement 


By NORMAN THOMAS 


The 


’ the makiny of many conference 


6) there is no end, and much comment upon them is a 


weariness to the flesh. But the Conference of Youth Or: 
ganizations at Bear Mountain the beginning of this mont 
was different—different and significant. The peculiar ! 
est did not inhere in the glory of snow-covered hills unde: 
a winter’s sun, Neither did it lie in the set speeches of the 
conference, though they were good. Rather, it w found 
in the fact that the much-discussed and lony-sought inclu 
sive Youth Movement of America seemed to be in evide 
Here, side by side, were representatives of orthodox 
Christian and Jewish young people’s organizations; the 


Y. P. S. C. E. (Christian Endeavor Society) fraternized 
with the Y. P. S. L. (Young People’s Socialist League), the 
Student Volunteers of America with the Young Worker 
League. Over thirty organizations of youth were repre 
sented. Young men and women, both white and colored, 
came from colleges and factories, forums and churches 
Convinced and determined radicals, anxious inquirers after 
light, ardent young religious idealists sat down together, 
talked over living standards, changes in economic order, and 
next steps for youth. There were honest differences of 


+ + 


opinion strongly expressed. The discussion did not rise 
great heights of thought or expression; it had a good deal 
of the “I’m telling you” quality, but throughout it was 
informed by a spirit of youth and earnestness. These young 
people were doing what their elders had never done. They 
were getting together. 

It was surprising to discover how general was the 
agreement on a statement of principles. When Devere Allen 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation took the initiative in 


0) 


forming an organizing committee for the conference, it was 
not supposed that a platform would be desired. But the 
delegates themselves called for something of the sort and 
a committee representing all the organizations under the 
chairmanship of Harry W. Laidler of the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy formulated a statement which was 
unanimously adopted. The statement was not, of course, 
binding upon the various organizations, but for all that it 
revealed a degree of radicaliém in unexpected quarters. It 
declared for a social order based on production for use, 
with equal opportunity for all. It deplored commercial and 
militaristic standards of education and all racial and reli- 
gious prejudice. As immediate steps it declared for the 
restoration of civil liberties, the abolition of child labor, 
collective bargaining, equal pay for equal work, insurance 
against sickness, unemployment, accident, and old age, and 
the socialization of mines, railroads, and superpower. It 
advocated the increase of world friendship and concerted 
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agitation against war, militarism, and armament. It in- 
dorsed changes in the laws giving physicians the right to 
impart information on birth control; and it favored the 
strengthening of labor unionism, voluntary cooperation, 
labor education, and an independent political party of labor 
and of farmers. 

To adopt such resolutions is one thing; to make them 
effective is another. It was encouraging to see a widely 
diffused recognition of the importance of study and research 
and of individual dedication to other than purely material 
values. The real service of such a conference lies not directly 
in the field of political and economic agitation and platform 
making, but in bringing together those who in the vigor and 
enthusiasm of their youth must deliver the world from war 
and make it a fit home for free men. The conference recog- 
nizing that fact formed a continuing committee with in- 
structions 10 plan a further conference. If such conferences 
can carry forward the work begun at Bear Mountain a vital, 
inclusive, and genuine youth movement is at hand. 


Washington and Mid-Europe 


(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter) 
By WILLIAM HARD 


HE mind of Washington toward Europe has enormously 

changed since the time of the height of the League of 
Nations fight five years ago. It has become both more 
isolationist and more interventionist. 

It has become more isolationist in respect of any pro- 
posed complicity in any permanent European international 
organization with duties laid down beforehand in the or- 
ganization’s constitution. It has become more interven- 
tionist in respect of the possibility of single unrelated use- 
ful acts, from time to time, by the United States in trans- 
atlantic affairs. 

These two developments constitute, in fact, a mere be- 
lated return to the traditional American policy toward 
Europe. That policy, as laid down by the forefathers, was 
an abstinence from the European system and an intrusion, 
whenever genuinely necessary for American interests, into 
the European area. It embraced, on the one hand, a refusal 
to join the European Holy Alliance of the European great 
Powers; and it embraced, on the other hand, an invasion 
of the Mediterranean Sea to put down the Barbary pirates 
and a severe insistence, whenever possible, on the rights 
of Americans in European territories, 

This natural combination of reasonable aloofness and 
of reasonable inclusiveness is now returning to Washing- 
ton after having been artificially split for some time into its 
two component parts with each part carried to an absurd 
extreme. 

Five years ago Washington tended to be divided into 
those who wished the United States to settle everything 
everywhere and those who did not wish the United States 
to take any part in settling anything anywhere. The 
Wilsonian passion for thinking that the United States 
knew what to do about Fiume in its relation to the boun- 
dary between Italy and Jugoslavia produced a counter- 
passion for declaring that the United States did not know 
what to do about German reparations in relation to the 
debt from France to the United States. 

Woodrow Wilson took Washington farther away from 
the rest of the world than any other President that the 


United States has ever had. He made it a hermit orf th: 
banks of the Potomac by holding up before it the prospect 
of being a continuous gadabout on the banks of the Vistula 

Today the opposition to any permanent perambulation 
on the banks of the Vistula is indeed stronger than ever 
Democratic Senator after Democratic Senator, having sung 
a high song on behalf of the League of Nations, has gone 
to Europe and has come back and has sung low. In an 
executive session of the Senate the other day a Democratic 
Senator incidentally and rather irrelevantly produced a 
panegyric on the League. In the midst of it a playful and 
gibing Republican Senator arose and moved that the seal of 
secrecy be removed from the proceedings of this executive 
session. A chorus of appreciative and understanding Demo- 
cratic shouts of “no” was his expected and received answer. 

Senator Brookhart of Iowa, Republican but radical, a 
party colleague of Senator Lodge's, but totally without any 
inclination or compulsion within him or about him to follow 
Senator Lodge’s policies or Republican policies, goes to 
Europe and arrives in Britain and attends a national meet- 
ing of Britain’s cooperative movement. An advocate of the 
League of Nations appears before the meeting. He argues 
for the League. A British cooperator arises and answers him. 
He alleges that the League is a means of continuing the 
aristocratic political system and the competitive economic 
system in Europe. He sits down. The votes are called. 
Not one vote is conceded to the League. Senator Brook- 
hart returns to the United States and recounts his experi- 
ence with the feelings of the British cooperative economic 
democracy and ceases to speak even with tolerant indecision 
of the future possibilities of American participation in the 
works of this present League. He speaks now positively 
against that participation. A superficially contrary ten- 
dency is nevertheless at the same time spectacularly notice- 
able. The height of spectacularness in it is furnished by La 
Follette of Wisconsin. 

La Follette was one of the four Republican senators 
who, having been against Mr. Wilson’s League of Nations, 
were also against Mr. Harding’s Four-Power Treaty. The 
other three were France of Maryland, Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, and Borah of Idaho. 

France of Maryland is defeated and for the time being 
eliminated. Johnson of California has committed himself 
to the proposition that while he is against the League of 
Nations and against the League Court, he is not against 
an American policy regarding specific situations in Europe, 
provided that it is an American policy produced and an- 
nounced by America itself out of its own American thought 
and for the promotion of its own American philosophy. 

Borah of Idaho has repeatedly declared himself in 
favor of an “international economic conference” for the 
bringing of American advice and influence into the settle- 
ment of the immediate economic difficulties of Europe and 
of the world. 

Now comes La Follette of Wisconsin and gives his 
sanction to the labors of the “Emergency Foreign Policy 
Conference,” which is headed by Senator Frazier of North 
Dakota, Senator Howell of Nebraska, Senator Johnson of 
Minnesota, Senator Ladd of North Dakota, and Senator 
Wheeler of Montana, and which asserts that in European 
affairs the United States has both a specific duty and a 
specific interest, immediate and not indeterminate, Ameri- 
can and not foreign, definable now and not merely to be 
discovered after prolonged dinner parties between unin- 
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structed American delegates and proficient European diplo 
mats in a European capital. 

This interest, as alleged, is to find a wider world ma) 
ket for the distressed American farmer. This duty, a 
alleged, is to fulfil the promise which America made to Ger- 
many in the armistice terms which Germany accepted from 
the hands and words of Woodrow Wilson. 

Senator La Follette’s name does not appear in the list 
of senators signing this program. He nevertheless is known 
to have been consulted about it. The senators signing it 
are members of his group or allied to his group in many 
of their views and activities. He himself has long been 
known to adhere to the conviction that the terms of the 
armistice impose today a duty upon the United States. 
This conviction is shared by senators who did not ‘sign 
this program. Among them may be mentioned Shipstead of 
Minnesota, first Farmer-Laborite in the Senate. 

As the Senate becomes more radical it becomes more 
and more disinclined to join in any scheme for the inde- 
terminate perpetuation of the European spoils of the late 
European conflict. As the shock of Woodrow Wilson’s 
willingness to go anywhere on anything recedes into the 
past, the Senate again tends toward becoming willing to 
go somewhere named on something known. By going be- 
vond Wilson, the city of Washington has arrived at Thomas 
Jefferson, who denounced entanglements and intervened in 
the Mediterranean. Thus always there is progress. 


e ’ e ve 
President Ehot at Ninety 
By WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON 

OR more than half a century Charles William Eliot has 

occupied a unique place in American public life. For 
forty years the head of Harvard University, he has exer- 
cised on all classes of his countrymen an influence far be- 
yond that of the usual academic dignitary. Other leaders 
of opinion have come and gone, and some for a time have 
been more conspicuous; but it is impossible to name a figure 
who has so continuously dominated our intellectual horizon 
for the last fifty years. 

From the beginning he showed the power of the great 
executive in mastering infinite detail while keeping large 
general principles in view. He came into control of an 
institution which had to its credit a long line of distin- 
guished graduates but which was essentially an unprogres- 
sive provincial college, with one or two inefficient profes- 
sional schools loosely attached to it. He proceeded at once 
to reorganize the whole machine, and in his inaugural ad- 
dress laid down practically all the main ideas which directed 
the evolution of the university during his regime. His 
theories were founded on a personal knowledge of what th« 
college was doing and was not doing for its students, on a 
somewhat varied experience as a teacher, and on prolonged 
observation of educational methods in Europe. He saw 
clearly what he wanted to do, and he began at once to argue 
that it should be done. Though strong-willed and self- 
assured, he sought to make his policies prevail not by the 
exercise of autocratic power but by persuasion. Yet he 
never flattered, never played politics. He had faith that 
truth would prevail; and he stated the truth as he saw it 
bluntly, persistently, and with all the logic he could com- 
mand. One by one the reforms he advocated were adopted 
by sufficient majorities of the faculties and governing 
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but Dr. Eliot's influence went far beyond. His interest 
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thought, the application of principle ey } held 
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Dr. Eliot has not been a great scholar in the t a] 


sense. In his own subject he was # competent chemist and 
wrote a good textbook; but he abandoned specialization too 


early to reach distinction in research. He is very widel 


informed and is a great reader; but he learns as much from 
men as from books. He is an expert in the employment of 
experts; and he consulted members of his faculty when in 
search of special information as another man might consult 


a cyclopedia. His judgment of men is keen, and he forms it 
by watching them and letting them reveal themselves by 
their words and deeds. Cautious up to a certain point, he 
is bold when his mind is made up; and he constantly a 
ishes one by the freedom and almost indiscretion of h 


tor: 


criticisms. 

Grave and stately in appearance, Dr. Eliot is not i: 
reality an austere man. Even a slight intimacy reveal! 
geniality, kindness, and humor; but his inability to trifl 
with the truth, his scorn of insincerity and affectation, and 
his courageous frankness of utterance sometimes frighten 
the timid. His spoken and written style is a faithful ex 
pression of his character. It is a style without applied 
ornament, without excess of any kind. At first sight i 
appears bald in its severe simplicity and its courageous obvi 
ousness; at its best it is monumental, balanced, logical, the 
utterance of a just and valiant man. 

On his ninetieth birthday many will bring him con 
gratulations. Let ours be offered to the civilization which 
produced him, and made possible for so astounding a period 
the exercise of his superb and beneficent energy. 
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In the Driftway 


O read the critics of the day you would think there was 
little or no beauty left in the world. Perhaps we have 
a shortage rather of what Swinburne called “the noble art 
of praising” and perhaps the reporters of what happens in 
the field of the arts are too often busier whetting their wits 
than being passive before beauty. The Drifter does not 
want slack appreciations from the ungirdled mind; what, in 
a friendly enough manner, he protests against is smartness, 
superficiality, lack of fire and love and glow. He would like 
to call to the attention of the critics who wander between 
two worlds, one that they wish dead, another whose birth 
might diminish their own importance, a saying of one 
Nietzsche, no “stick-in-the-mud” conservative: “What thou 
dost not love—pass it by.” 
as * + * + 
YOR his part he finds the little world to which he 
has access quite stirring. His only regret is that what 
happens in New York cannot be spread to Wilkes-Barre and 
Dallas and to all the Springfields and Columbias and Lib- 
ertys of the land. He has been uplifted by Shaw’s “Saint 
Joan”—which Mr. George Jean Nathan thinks a contempti- 
ble performance— and dazzled, at least, by “The Miracle,” 
and both charmed and instructed by “Fashion.” He dropped 
in at the Metropolitan to hear “Lohengrin” the other night. 
He had not heard it for many years; once more the old 
magician got hold of him and made all other composers of 
the lyric stage seem thin and jejune and shallow. And he 
found not only the rapture of that still incomparable music 
but, more than ever, the well-grounded philosophy of the 
fable, with its fine implication that the world will not accept 
nobility, will not even accept its own salvation unless the 
bringer of it displays the pedigrees of death and dust. 
* * * * * 
EXT afternoon—or was it the afternoon before?—the 
Drifter saw Irene Triesch and Max Montor and their 
excellent associates do “Rosmersholm” in German. And 
though he knows his Ibsen reasonably well, he found a hun- 
dred new meanings in this interpretation. The players had 
brought the authentic Ibsen tradition, both in life and in 
literature, of Northern and Central Europe. Again he was 
both enchanted and instructed, and also, after the mum- 
bling of Broadway pleased with the bell-like clarity of the 
diction of these players. But when he opened the papers 
next morning he found no notice of the event and he won- 
dered why a first-rate production of a modern classic in a 
language of which most cultivated people have a smatter- 
ing seemed so unimportant and a performance of “The 
Death of Pazukhin,” by one Mikhail Saltikov-Shtchedrin, 
in a language of which neither the Drifter nor any local 
critic understands one syllable, seemed so important. And 
he could not help thinking of several of the kinds of idols 
mentioned by Bacon in a passage which, he suspects, is not 
much read or pondered by our critics either. 
* * * - * 


N a gallery off Fifth Avenue the Drifter found some as- 
tonishing modern paintings by the Spaniards Ramon 
and Valentin Zubiaurre—magnificently realized Spanish 
peasants, blood, bone, and muscle compositions both crash- 
ing and harmonious and infinitely curious backgrounds 
painted in almost Byzantine perspective as though the 


painters meant to tell us something of the primitive menta! 
horizon of these robust and splendid creatures. Around 
the corner, on Fifth Avenue itself, he ran into an exhibi 
tion of Rembrandt etchings and Diirer drawings and hard), 
knew which to prefer—the earth-rooted magnificence of th: 


one or the soaring imagination of the other. 
* F * * * 


T is not that he does not admire either new things or Rus- 

sian things. He admires the Moscow Art Theater thor- 
oughly, even as he does Rimsky-Korsakoff’s lovely if not 
precisely rich “Coq d’Or.” What he would like to see is 
more catholicity and more joy, a wider range of apprecia- 
tions than Hazlitt or Lamb had, but something of their 
gusto, something of their delight. Art exists to be enjoyed 
—a simple fact, often forgotten. THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 
These People Must Be Helped! 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: After a stay of many happy and fruitful months in 
this bountiful land I returned to my native shores some weeks 
ago. As we neared the German coast, after a stormy passage, 
my heart was filled with grave fears of the misery and suffering 
which I should find. On the other hand, I was happy in the 
thought that I was carrying with me a generous gift from 
Americans who had come to the aid of the sufferers in the 
Rhine-Ruhr region. 

The difficulties which beset the traveler in the occupied dis- 
trict are many and trying. All railroad traffic is crippled, and 
the great network of lines which formerly assured such excel- 
lent connections between the Rhineland and the rest of Germany 
is now practically useless. Trains under the French regime 
move slowly. Railway stations are unutterably filthy. I was 
told that three French operating companies had failed and a 
fourth one was to try its hand. I finally arrived at Cologne. 

During my brief stay I kept my eyes open in order to get 
a clear picture of the situation. I can only say that the misery 
is indescribable. The best proof of this is the fact that the 
soup kitchens thus far established are unable to cope with the 
dire need. Many must go away hungry, for the daily ration is 
quickly used up. Only recently a British charitable organiza- 
tion opened five soup kitchens in Cologne, and yet daily I saw 
men, women, and children eagerly searching through garbage 
pails in the forlorn hope of finding there something edible— 
people whose dress and bearing told plainly that they had seen 
better days. I could not help calling to mind the picture of 
garbage pails I had seen in New York, too frequently exhibiting 
half loaves of white bread, large chunks of meat, and much 
fruit, all going to waste. Every human heart must be roused 
to revolt at the sight of great numbers of undernourished chil- 
dren, and of starving, freezing men and women that storm the 
soup kitchens organized everywhere in Germany through Ameri- 
can kindheartedness. 

Great as the need is, however, there is an earnest endeavor 
among persons of all classes to help those needier than them- 
selves. On every hand local charitable organizations are doing 
what they can, and special effort is made to reach those classes 
who are too proud to let their need be seen. There are numer- 
ous families who, when their means at all permit it, take in as 
their guests poor children, or young students, or those incapaci- 
tated for work, Large sums, considering the circumstances, 
are raised within Germany. Quite recently several banks in 
Berlin gave 700,000 gold marks for the special purpose of fur- 
nishing food and fuel for the aged and the sick. To anyone 
seeing these things with his own eyes it becomes at once appar- 
ent that the reports received here from time to time of scenes 
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f revelry and extravagance in German restaurants, and of 
ick of interest or indifference to the need all about, are greatly 
exaggerated. 

It goes without saying that relief work even on the grand 
est scale cannot reach the root of the evil. But it can sav 
human lives, it can encourage self-help, it can through natura! 
kind, human sympathy with striving fellow-creatures help a 
new Europe to rise and stand on a better and more solid foun 
lation. 

The roots of the evil are to be found in the present politica! 
situation and can be exterminated only from within when Ger 
many is again on the road to recovery and in a position to work 
In the meantime a tremendous task lies before us. So many 
suffer innocently. So many children were born after the wat 
into conditions of which they are blameless. So many under 
nourished mothers give birth to children who will be weakened 
for life. 

These people must be helped! To further this work is m: 
duty and privilege and the purpose of my efforts in this great 
hearted country, and I returned to its hospitable shores, a few 
days ago, with the happy conviction that its people will continue 
the effective support thus far given. 

New York, March 5 HELLMUTH M. BRINCKMANN 


The Golden Rule in Europe 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: “Do as you would be done by” should undoubtedly 
have been the principle of the Allies at Versailles. Lately, 
however, a small doubt has crept into my mind. I think even 
The Nation congratulated Denmark on its good sense in not 
accepting as much of its old domain of Schleswig as the suspi- 
ciously generous Allies were willing to give it and as a tiny 
misguided Conservative Danish minority was willing to take. 
The people rose in a general strike against this, there was as 
much noise as Denmark ever permits itself, and the chauvinists 
lost. 

The new border was fixed not according to Danish legal 
right, but according to the justest of plebiscites. A minority of 
Germans remained in Danish territory, and an equal minority 
of Danes in German. As a Swedish paper says, the Danish 
Government then proceeded to treat its German subjects not as 
the Danes themselves had been treated, nor as some minorities 
in the new states are now being treated—according to the old 
Prussian recipe—but as they hoped their brothers across the 
border might be treated. The Germans were allowed the fullest 
freedom of language in school, church, and court, as well as the 
rights of Danish citizens. At the same time the Danes con- 
tinued to feed starving German and Austrian children as they 
are yet doing, thousands and thousands of them came to the 
Danish farms, although the German authorities in the city of 
Flensborg refused to allow a few Danish children to go for a 
vacation visit to their mothe: country. Still that was over- 
looked as a little lack of tact. 

It is more difficult even for angelic patience to overlook 
the debate in the Prussian Landtag during the first week in 
February of this year. At that debate, every party—German 
National, People’s, Center, Democrats, and Socialists—agreed 
that the new Schleswig border was “in accordance neither with 
justice nor morals.” 

So much for the golden-rule, self-sacrificial, do-as-you- 
would-be-done-by border! 

What is the use? A good conscience is of course a pleasant 
thing to have, and the Danes can warm themselves at that while 
interpreting the cold resolution of Prussia, and waiting for the 
day when Germany will be strong enough again to fine the 
Schleswig girls for wearing red and white. 

One begins to understand the French a little better. 

Paris, February 12 SIGNE TOKSVIG 


Do Conventions Repeat Themselves? 


TO THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sig: Now that another presidential year has come around 
it is perhaps profitable to recall some of the unpublished inci- 
dents of the National Republican Convention in June, 1920. 


I remember that when I arrived in Chicago a few days in 
advance, one of my lieutenants told me that Harding would be 


nominated and outlined with considerable detail just what the 


procedure would be. Subsequent events proved that he was 
right. The followers of Lowden and Leonard Wood, not rea! 
ng that the cards were stacked against them, were pitted ayainst 
each other until the deadlock w complet Then they wer 
brutally eliminated and their votes were gradually shifted 
Harding, the preordained Penrose candidate, until only a fe 


more votes were needed Then the votes of the Pennsylvar 
delegation, heretofore held in reserve, were rown into th 
balance and Penrose had nominated Harding, as the Penr 
vania Senator frankly announced a few hours later. 

Hiram Johnson, who at that time enjoyed p 
largest measure of public sentiment among the Republica: 
voters, was kept sitting outside th nvention in a ta 
waiting for the invitation which never came, while inside a few 


> 


» no ably 
minded the convention of his existence by stubbornly voting for 


sincere Johnson delegate 


Johnson throughout the proceeding 


The La Follette delegation were hissed every time La 
Follette or Wisconsin was mentioned J r r r , 
mobbed when he endeavored to deliver the minority report of th 


platform committee. After Harding had been nominated 
foolish delegate moved that the nomination be made una: 


and when the Johnson and La Follette men conscientiou 
voted against this motion, quick as a flash the tense feeling 
against them came to a head in the ipe of a motion duly 
made and seconded that all those who had voted in the nega 
tive should be physically ejected from the floor of Conventior 
Hall. 

A moment more and the Republican Conventior t nh had 
just reached an “harmonious” conclusion, would have been the 
scene of a disgraceful riot, but Senator Lodge (v ensed the 
seriousness of the situation), instead of putting the moti 


banged the gavel and declared the convention adjourned 
New York, February 29 J. A. H. Hopkin 


, ed , 
Poineare vs. France 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sirk: A striking illustration of the two cor 
ceptions of the true interest of France is contained in a Pari 
dispatch to the New York Times of March 3, 1924: 


The French public, of which o part lL begun 
to feel really confident of the general situation, « fright 
ened by the new fall of the fran m r , 
When the drop in price was aceompat P47 imerou 
“bear rumors.” The principal rumor of th rt [note 
“bear rumor”) alleged that Poincaré would refuse to aban 
don the working of the Ruhr railw even though France 
received in exchange a pledge on the whole German rai 
way situation From this it reued that no agrees 
ment concerning reparations could possit be arrived at 


It was while this rumor circulated, and chiefly on account 

of it, that the frane gave ways t week without meeting 

serious resistance from Pur 

There were M. Poincaré and his admirers, who thought 
they promoted France’s economic interest by refusing to give 
up the German railroads in the Ruhr; and yet the Paris pub 


1 


‘confident of the general 


was less ‘ situation,” and the { 
gave way “chiefly on account of this rumor”: that Poincaré 
would continue his attempt to safeguard France’ 


his method of force and coercion. Is it not a strange paradox 


interest by 
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that public sentiment among the French people should almost 


subconsciously reject his point of view and rally to that of the 


British Labor Government? 


New York, March JOHN MEZ 


On Pre-Adamic Hottentots, Mencken. 
The Nation, and Others 


To THE EpItorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: My attention is called to what I take to be an edi- 
torial article in your journal for January 9, under the title 
What to Do with the Doughtys, seconding the gas attack of 
H. L. Mencken, made on this writer, in the Literary Review of 
the New York Evening Post, for November 24, 1923. The 
writer of your article is a jazz performer, but he crooks a 
wicked elbow in his raucous playing of second fiddle. I think 
you will take it as a compliment when I say you play second 
fiddle to H. L. Mencken; but I do not mean it as such. I think 
there is no one of so puerile a mind or so circumscribed or 
contemptible an outlook as ought to condemn him to that place 
in the chorus of the “diabetic” tribe, as he names you in the 
Literary Review. 

All I object to in your delightful defense of the Art of 
Obscenity, and the doctrine of Freedom for the Worst, is the 
determination shown in your article to second H. L. Mencken 
even in his mistakenness or mendacity of statement as to facts. 
Whether he knew or no, your writer knew, from the article in 
the Dallas News, which he quotes in part, that I am no profes- 
sor of a college, nor in any way ever so remotely connected 
with the “university Gelehrten,” as meaninglessly and spite- 
fully said by H. L. Mencken in his article in the Review. Why 
you thought it would add weight to your condemnation of my 
stand for decency even in what you call “art,” to falsely report 
me as a university professor, I leave to a psychological diag- 
nosis of the freak mentality of the writer of the article in The 
Nation. 

I am a practicing lawyer in the courts of Texas, and have 
been all the years of my maturity; and nothing I said in the 
Alcalde, of Austin, Texas, for January, 1923, would remotely 
remind any one having the critical acumen of a pre-Adamic 
Hottentot, of anything ever said by Professor Brownell, Beers, 
Georg Brandes, Erskine, or the rest, with whose names my 
name was so fatuously connected by H. L. Mencken. 

In my reply to H. L. Mencken I used the phrase of patho- 
logic nomenclature, “delusion of grandeur,” in a figurative and 
satiric sense: but not here, where I am confronted with your 
writer’s definition of himself—‘We ourselves, liberal critics 

thinkers.” That is on page 26 of your journal for Janu- 
ary 9, 1924. 

My space here, of course, is too circumscribed to allow me 
to do other than scrappily understate my position toward your 
diatribe. I can only say here at the end of the inadequate space 
granted me that bearing in mind “the fear of the Doughtys” 
which the writer naively admits, it would appear likely that 
the seeming boldness and frenzy of his attack is but the hysteria 
of congenital timidity, startled into insolence. As to his ex- 
pressed desire to purge what he calls his soul of all that 
motely resembles Doughty,” I will say to him, and to all the 
mute, inglorious manikins of his kind, and as simplifying his 
problems, that providence graciously awarded me that total 
differentiation, when it made him what he is. 

Austin, Texas, January 18 LEONARD DOUGHTY 
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In next week’s issue of 
The Nation 
Two articles on Henry Ford and Muscle Shoals 


by Edwin Dakin and C. F. Adams 











Books 
French Treachery 
The Treachery of France. By C. J. C. Street, M.C., O.B.E 

Allan and Company. 

T would be hard to imagine a more difficult problem than t} 

with which French imperialists have confronted the Britis 
Government. The problem is that of using our influence t 
mitigate French oppression and militarism without becoming 
anti-French and creating the kind of atmosphere which ulti- 
mately leads to war. It is fortunate indeed that Labor is 
office at this moment, since Conservatives are willing to acquiesce: 
in the ruin of Germany, while Liberals apparently would not 
object to a war with France. 

Mr. Street’s book is an enumeration of the crimes of Franc 
during the last five years. It does not aim at impartiality; 
is the case for the prosecution. The case is ably stated, and th 
main facts are undeniable. Let us first review jhe facts, and 
then consider the verdict. It must be remembé&ed that we ar: 
speaking throughout of the acts of the French Government, 
which may be repudiated by the French people in the forthcom 
ing general election, just as Lloyd George has been repudiated 
by Great Britain. 

The broad facts are well known. Under cover of a pre- 
tended fear for her own security, France has refused to aban- 
don compulsory military service, and, while refusing to honor 
her debt to England and America, has found large sums for 
loans to Poland, Jugoslavia, and Rumania, to be spent mainly 
on military needs supplied by France. The sums involved are 
400 million francs to Poland, 300 million francs to Jugoslavia, 
and 100 million frances to Rumania. In the last case, the avowed 
purpose is “for the purchase of war materials to be bought ex- 
clusively in France under supervision of the French ‘Servic 


Interministeriel’.” The result of French alliances and loans is 


that the entire military strength of the Continent (omitting 


Italy, Hungary, Russia, and un-military neutrals) is controlled 
by France, whose position is quite as strong as in the time of 
Napoleon. 

Some of the least defensible of French actions have been 
done under the aegis of the League of Nations, which, as at 
present constituted, must be regarded as a department of the 
Quai d’Orsay. 
Street, namely, Silesia and the Saar. According to the Treaty 
of Versailles, the status of Upper Silesia wwas to be decided by 
a plebiscite. With designs on Silesian coal, France was very 
anxious that Poland should win in the voting; Polish terrorist 
bands were imported, and people who voted for Germany did so 
at great risk. Nevertheless 717,122 votes were cast for Ger- 
many, and 483,514 for Poland. The League of Nations there- 
fore decided that Upper Silesia should be partitioned in such a 
way as to render it industrially useless to Germany and as 
profitable as possible to Poland. The case of the Saar is even 
more remarkable. By the Treaty of Versailles, the French 
were to have the coal, while the administration of the territory 
was to be by the League of Nations until 1935, when there 
should be a plebiscite. The League of Nations was to govern 
by means of a commission, containing a French member, a 
member representative of the Saar, and three others. The 
others chosen were a Belgian (who of course sides with France), 
a Dane who had lived all his life in Paris and was repudiated 
by Denmark, and a Canadian. The representative chosen by the 
League of Nations to represent the Saar was one of the very 
few individuals with French sympathies living in the district. 
After some years of power he was convicted of perjury in the 
courts, but was saved from arrest by his immunity as a com- 
missioner. However, the incident led to his resignation. It is 
interesting to observe that the Saar Commission punishes with 
\five years’ imprisonment any person who speaks disrespectfully 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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Mr. Street devotes a chapter to French dealings with the 
Turks. On this subject, however, perhaps the less said by Eng- 
lishmen the better. It is of course true that the French be- 
havior in making a separate treaty with the Angora Govern- 

ent was incorrect, but in substance it was a better policy than 
urs. British policy throughout the Near East ever since the 
nistice has been one long record of perfidy and cruclty. I 
pe, though not very confidently, that the present Government 
will do something to put things right by evacuating Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine, making friends with the Egyptian nation- 
alists, and confining its authority to the Canal and the South 
Persian oil fields. If it does this, it will be in a better position 
to suggest sacrifices to the French. 

The gravamen of the charge against France is French 
policy in the Rhineland and the Ruhr. It would be difficult to 
find anything much worse than this policy in the whole history 
f civilized governments; for cold-blooded cruelty it puts even 
Czarist Russia in the shade. The French have a twofold object, 
strategic and economic: to establish the Rhine frontier and to 
secure their supremacy in coal and iron. It must not be sup- 
posed that their plans are fantastic and impossible; on the 
ontrary, they are now seen to be more feasible than anybody 
n this country supposed. 

Under the Treaty of Versailles, the Allies occupied German 
territory on the west bank of the Rhine, as security for repara- 
tions. The occupation was to be purely military, leaving the 
‘ivil government to the Germans; it was to cease when (if ever) 
the Germans had completed the payment of reparations. None 
f the occupied territory was to be annexed by any of the 
Allies. A year ago the Americans withdrew, and the British 
are confined in Cologne, with French occupied territory sur- 
rounding them on all sides. Thus virtually the French are left 
ilone in the Rhineland. As they cannot annex the country, 
they have hit on an ingenious expedient. Under the treaty, 
they had a right to disarm the population (except a small num- 
ber of police); this right they exercised strictly. They then 
let it be known that arms would be given to those who chose 
to accept service under the French. The only people who ac- 
epted were criminals—burglars, brothel keepers, etc. These 
people therefore were sent armed among an unarmed popula- 
tion. They were instructed to demand separation from the 
German Reich and the creation of a Rhineland republic. Bands 
f them were collected by the French and sent by special trains 
first to one town and then to another. For instance, in Diissel- 
lorf, on the seventh of last October, the separatist armed bands 
attacked all who showed lack of sympathy with their propa- 
ganda. The police undertook the protection of the law-abiding 
population, but the French troops intervened on behalf of the 
separatists. After they had disarmed the police and separated 
them into small groups, they stood by while separatists beat 
policemen to death, 

The occupation of the Ruhr, in the opinion of the law 

officers of the late British Government, was illegal under the 
Treaty of Versailles, but it was necessary in order to acquire 
coke for the Lorraine iron ore. The incidents of this occupa- 
tion being so recent, one may perhaps assume that they have 
not yet been forgotten. The author makes much of the economic 
menace to British industry, which undoubtedly caused Mr. 
3aldwin’s hasty adoption of protection. He points out that 
France owns or controls three-fifths of the coal of Europe, 
&hich is two and a half times as much as we have; at the same 
time she owns or controls half the output of iron ore in Europe. 
Against this, however, is to be set the destructiveness of the 
French in the Ruhr, which makes it certain that that region 
cannot for many years regain its former productiveness. It is 
doubtful whether the French and the Poles have the capacity 
for great industrial development, though they certainly now 
have the material requisites. 

The most terrible chapter in Mr. Street’s book is that on 
colored troops. He proves conclusively not only what is obvi- 
us a priori, that these troops are constantly guilty of the worst 





moral offenses, often of an unnatural kind, but also, what could 
hardly have been guessed, that they are encouraged in thi 
conduct by the authoritic 

The moral! to be drawn fy m such facts snotas mple one, 


The natural reaction of a man not belonging to a nation allied 


with the French is to conclude that they are exceptionally 
wicked, and that all would be well if they were suppressed. 
People had this view of the Germans, but it has nee turned 
out that some who are not Germans are not saints. The French 
are not worse than other people; they are only stronger. Every 
nation does as much evil a t dare; therefore the ! 


most. The Americans and Enylish made France strong under 
the ridiculous notion that original sir nf ito G 
the Americans then withdrew from Europe, and vited 
make the best of the hell they helped to create Nay, more, for 
the sake of oil and M rs. Morgan's inve ent Amer 
taken sides with France whenever e ha 
It is clear, therefore, that America 1 the moral re 
bility with France. As for Great Britain, not only did we, in a 
fit of vindictive madne against Gs © & ‘ 
means of acquiring her present 4 tion, but our wn record 
is scarcely better. The chief differences that our worst 
of oppression are in Asia and Africa, w I 
in Europe. To subject a white population to a « red y 
is horrible; to subject a colored population to a ¥ te yarr 
is equally horrible, though no one a ny t t r 
to think so. 

No good will come from forcible suppres 4 } 
by other imperialistic nations; the victors w r 
the vices of the vanquished, The French must be made ¢ 
for themselves that a policy of sheer military violer 106 
pay. There is one way by which this can be dor et Ay ‘4 
demand interest on the French debt. Great Brita 
this demand, for fear of French aeroplan But if America 
makes it, either the French agree, in which case + in no 
longer afford to finance their own vast armamen and f 
their Allies; or they refuse, in which case they 


the franc falls with a rush, and they can no longer borrow 
which makes them incapable of conducting a long war and 
makes Great Britain therefore able to undertake the reconstruc 


tion of Germany. Such a demand on the part of America would 


be merely a return to neutrality as between France and Eng 
land. The objection to it is that it might impoverish M: 
Morgan. There is no other. BERTRAND R ELL 


= ied . r . ° 
Sic Semper Tyrannis 
A Personal Narrative of 
By Louis F. Post. Charle 


The Deportations Delirium of 1920 

an Historic Official Experience. 

H. Kerr and Company. $1.50. 
_— the benefit of those who do not know him, let it be said 

that Louis F. Post was Assistant Secretary of Labor of the 
United States during the eight years of the Wilson Adminis 
tration, and that during the months of March and April, 1920, 
by reason of the illness of Secretary Wilson and the absence of 
Solicitor Abercrombie, he was by operation of law the official 
head of the Department of Labor for all matters dealing with 
the immigration laws. As such it became his official duty to 
review the records of the cases of the twenty-five hundred odd 
aliens who had been arrested for deportation in the so-called 
“red crusade” conducted by Mr. A. Mitchell Palmer during the 
early days of 1920. This volume is the story of what he found 
in those records; of the unlawful acts and the tyrannous prac 
tice of the Department of Justice; and of the attack of hysteric 
which made the Attorney General of the United States timid 
lest the government be overthrown by a handful of foreign-born 
radical theorists. It is an amazing story, and in telling it Mr. 
Post has contrived to combine an ease of narrative with a re 
straint of statement and a wealth of sound legal reasoning in 
such a manner that the reader is at once fascinated, astounded, 
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and, whatever his preconceived notions, utterly convinced. 

The narrative begins with the sailing, just before Xmas 
1919, of the Buford, that “Soviet Ark” on which, we were told 
by an excitable press, were being deported “249 blasphemous 
creatures who . .. sought by a campaign of assassination and 
terrorism to ruin America as a nation of free men.” Mr. Post 
now tells us most convincingly that the evidence in their cases 
did not justify “a rational inference” that any of them was a 
dangerous conspirator. 

Then comes the story of Mr. Palmer’s “red crusade.” It 
tells of warrants of arrest issued in “job lots” based on affidavits 
upon mimeographed forms “sworn to by supervising detectives 
upon information reported by subordinate detectives. The affi- 
ants seldom had any other information; their informants often 
had none at all.” These affidavits were often defective. “Some 
were not sworn to. Some were not even signed by the affiant. 
Some were blank as when they were ground out by the mimeo- 
graphing machine except for names and wear and tear.” The 
story tells of arrests totaling several thousands of people upon 
warrants thus issued, and in hundreds of cases without any 
warrant at all. It tells of the breaking into and entering 
without search warrant or lawful process of clubrooms, meet- 
ing-places, and private homes, and the search of persons and 
premises. It tells of the confinement of the persons thus ar- 
rested under unsanitary and shocking conditions for many days, 
and often for weeks and months. It tells of the attempt (for- 
tunately frustrated) to hold those arrested incomunicado and 
under excessive bail. And, above all, it makes it abundantly 
clear that for these shameful things the responsibility rested 
squarely upon A. Mitchell Palmer and his subordinate and ap- 
pointee William J. Flynn. 

Mr. Palmer’s only relevant retort to those who have criti- 
cized these practices has been to say that when you are “trying 
to protect the community against moral rats you sometimes get 
to thinking more of your trap’s effectiveness than of its lawful 
construction.” This is, of course, a nice sentiment for the chief 
law officer of the government to be entertaining, but, aside from 
its more subtle aspects, it raises the question of whether those 
caught in Mr. Palmer’s trap were or were not “moral rats.” 
Upon this point what did Mr. Post find the evidence to be? 
Well, in the first place, he found that the trap caught a great 
many persons whom even Mr, Palmer did not intend to catch. 
Hundreds, if not a thousand or so, including many citizens, were 
arrested, held incomunicado for periods varying from some 
hours to some days, only to be released without having any 
charge of any sort preferred against them. For the rest, some 
2,500 were held under warrants of deportation. These were the 
cases which it was Mr. Post’s duty to examine and decide. Of 
the many grotesque injustices which he found in the records, 
space forbids mention here. Suffice it to say that of the 2,500 
odd cases, deportation was finally ordered in only 562. The rest 
were set free because Mr. Post did not find in the records any 
evidence at all of conduct for which they could be deported. 
The potential “moral rats” were accordingly not more than 562 
in number, and not the four or five thousand whom the Depart- 
ment of Justice had arrested. But what of the 562? Mr. Post 
finds that 

in no instance was it shown that the offending aliens had 

been connected in any way with bomb-throwing or bomb- 

placing or bomb-making. No explosives were discovered, 
nor trace of any, nor any firearms except four pistols per- 
sonally owned, and some guns in the “property room” of an 
amateur theatrical group. ... In nearly every deportation 
case the record disclosed nothing but some variety of proof 
of mere technical membership in one or another organiza- 
tion which the Secretary of Labor had held to be within 
the proscription of the alien deportation laws. And in most 
of these cases it was apparent that the alien had neither 
suspicion nor cause for suspicion that the organization was 
.. There were a few cases in which the aliens 
opinions. But in all these 


unlawful. . 
were proved to hold “anarchistic” 
in which the proof was at all clear, the “anarchistic”’ 


opinions were of the extreme pacifist type. A single in- 
stance of any anarchistic opinion of the violent revolution- 
ary type was as great a curiosity as a “sport” in a herd of 
cattle. 
And that is the end of Mr. Palmer’s “moral rat” justification. 
In telling this story Mr, Post has done us a great servi 
but the service for which we are all inestimably in his debt js 
another. It is his official actions during the deportations de 
lirium. In a time of great excitement, under enormous pres- 
sure, with a hail of ignorant criticism beating upon his head 
he had the poise, the clarity of vision, and the courage not t 
be stampeded by a timid and vindictive Attorney General, and 
to protect the weakest and most despised of our population in 
the rights to which they were entitled under the law. The 
extraordinary bit of history which he now relates may shak 
the faith of some of us in the ways of government, but it wil! 
make us all unite in thanks that at such a time Louis F. P. 


was on the job. ALBERT DESILVER 


Crowned by the Boosters’ Club 


The Midlander. By Booth Tarkington. 

Company. $2. 

R. TARKINGTON is by general consent our most skilful 
4 describer of the ordinary citizen as that citizen sees him- 
self. Yet I, for one, should prefer to consider “The Midlander” 
a libel, for it does indeed speak for the millions, making articu- 
late their aims and ideals, and if it does represent, as its author 
seems to intend that it shall, the best type that our American 
civilization has produced, then the “American spirit” is the 
shabbiest excuse for a national religion that any country ever 
had. Provided as he is with a novelist’s privilege of choosing 
his incidents and of endowing his characters with whatever 
attributes he likes, Mr. Tarkington has deliberately chosen to 
tell a story in which nothing important is at stake and no cen- 
tral character is ever concerned about anything that cannot be 
seen and touched. Once, America was the home of the puritan, 
and however hard or narrow his heart may have been it at least 
burned with an intense flame, and his concern was with the soul 
more than with the goods of man. But, if we are to believe Mr. 
Tarkington, the extinction of that flame has left nothing except 
a tepid prudence and a business sense. The avowed defender 
of the average citizen calmly writes him down as incapable of 
a passion for anything less tangible than bank returns or of an 
ideal beyond that of a chamber-of-commerce man. Honest, ener- 
getic, kindly his Midlander is made, and these are excellent 
qualities. But they are no more than a groundwork and leave 
him as bare as our bitterest satirists say we are of those quali- 
ties of imagination and susceptibility to spiritual values which 
are necessary, not merely to cultivation, but to any dignity of 
character in peasant or professor. When Mr. Lowes Dickinson, 
for example, declares that we have no ideal beyond acceleration 
and that we are incapable of any disinterested intellectual op- 
eration he is accusing us of nothing that Mr. Tarkington does 
not glory in. 

The nominal hero of the book is a young man who desires 
to serve his people and his nation by buying an outlying farm, 
persuading the street-car company to run a line to it, and then 
reselling it in small lots for a sufficient sum to make him one 
of those solid citizens to whom neighbors point as just the sort 
of man one would expect to come from his fine old pioneer stock. 
The whole story turns upon the failure or success of a commer- 
cial venture, and the real protagonist of the drama is a piece 
of real estate which is supposed to wring our hearts by its 
failure to blossom forth as soon as it should into suburban 
homes. It is, of course, nothing against Mr. Tarkington that 
his hero is dull and that after taking his B.A. at New Haven 
he never shows himself capable of an interest, enthusiasm, or 
valuation which would not be understood and shared by the boy 
who passed from primary school into a grocery store to weigh 
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sugar or cut lard. That is merely sober realism. [But it is 
-omething against Mr. Tarkington as an artist that he finds 
ne mere belching forth of smoke in increasing volume and the 

eading out of street-car tracks a sufficient proof of national 
reatness. 

Many novelists, from Cooper to Willa Cather, have made 
pioneering the material of moving novels, but always they have 
-hown what pioneering did to the pioneer, making him a great 
nd heroic figure, whereas Mr. Tarkington attempts to write 
n epic around a central character who never rises above the 
level of the enthusiastic realtor. The building of a suburb to 
. midland city may possibly be as important in the history of 
the nation as the opening up of the West, but it cannot be made 
satisfactory material for heroic art unless it can be shown to 
have molded great men, and this Mr. Tarkington never attempts 
to show. Some great books (“Tom Jones,’ for example) are 
hooks written about stupid people, but intended tv be read by 
ntelligent ones, whereas “The Midlander” would sv«m to be for 
as well as about the dull. 

This is equivalent to saying that Mr. Tarkington has writ- 
ten a piece of typical magazine fiction, for the essential differ- 
ence between such writing and literature lies not, us is gome- 
times supposed, in the moral timidity or imperfect execution of 
the latter—magazine stories are often revolutionary in tone and 
admirable in execution—but in the centering of all interest upon 
material things and the failure to suggest that either the char- 
acters or the author realize that other values exist or that what 
a man feels and is may be as important as what he has or does. 
Many a book both deserves and gets serious consideration from 
the critic which is not as well written or as skilfully observed 
as either “The Midlander” or a large portion of Suturday Eve- 
ning Post fiction, but which soars above both by virtue of the 
tact that it does recognize that important thinys yo on inside 
a man which have no relation to his business cxureer or the 
growth of cities. From “The Midlander,” as from most maga- 
zine fiction, one gets the impression that man is a wealth-and- 
comfort-producing machine and that the function of fiction is 
the analysis of the efficiency of such a machine; hence to one 
sort of temperament such work will always seem merely vulgar. 
But it is not to be forgotten that the point of view has many 
supporters and that if ever the Boosters’ Club should found an 
academy, “The Midlander” should be the first book crowned. 

J. W. KrutTcu 


The Growth of Science 


Edited by F. S. Marvin. Oxford 


Science and Civilization. 
University Press. $4. 
HE five previous volumes of the Unity Series, surveying the 
continuousness of human experience in history and thought, 

have been of such interest that we are glad to welcome a sixth. 
This volume, containing a dazen lectures by eminent English 
scientists, traces step by step the history of science from its 
earliest beginnings to the present day, with several essays on 
the influence of science on health, education, and religion, and 
especially on contemporary social evolution. The essays have 
been skilfully arranged to follow a certain sequence of thought 
so that, in spite of the independence of each man in his own 
opinions, there is an impression of unity of authorship. 

J. L. Myres shows the slow progress of early science and the 
lack of a method of recording the results of experience for the 
use of future generations. Primitive peoples were paralyzed 
by fear of the unknown world about them. Even the early 
Egyptians and Babylonians, advanced as they were in crafts 
and mechanical arts, were hampered by this fear of the forces 
f nature—fear of death above all. All advance in science 


among primitive peoples came from the need for explanation of 


hunger, sickness, rain, the baffling ways of game and the 
behavior of dogs and of womankind, their own feelings and 
imaginations and, above all, their dreams 


The Greeks lived under more favorable conditions and in a 


more favorable environment. Released from fear of vast in- 
human forces, living in the Aegean “paradise,” their vision was 
clearer and with them in the sixth century B.c. the true scien- 
tific idea began. “It was not the practice of science that the 
Greeks invented, but the scientific idea; the conception that the 


world was knowable inasmuch and in so far as it could be 


investigated.” The noble and advanced ideas and discoveries 
of Hippocrates and the extent of medical knowledge in the 
Roman empire under the Greek Galen are treated in an excellent 
lecture by Charles Singer. The Greeks continued to enter 
certain superstitions in regard to disease, in spite of their « 
lightenment, and the Romans contributed preventive med ‘ 
and sanitation and hospitals, in spite of their lack of scient 
tastes. 

The Greeks also made the greatest advance in biologica 
and geological d VETIES With Aristotle Alen Plat 
Galen, Thales, Pythagoras, and Strabo immense progre ‘ 
made. Mr. Platt sees good reason for the advanes nt of 
modern science: “Recognition of the importance of experiment 
the habit of testing hypotheses, the invention of the ‘ 
and the telescope and other instrument f kis and the 
training of a multitude of scientists.” 

The period of the Middle Ages was the night of scientif 
development, occasionally lightened by such attered stars as 
Hermann the Cripple and Marbod of Anjou Leonardo da 


Vinci stands for many as the turning-point toward modern 
times. 

Following these essays are several of varying interest on 
the influence of science on the modern world 


in writing on Science in the Industrial Revolution, urges that 


it would be wrong to blame ience for the « f 

trialism. It was scientific discover misapplied in pract 

that made those evils possible Science is not res 

for its misuse by selfish men In the last few years t 

ery has again been raised that materialist! acle 1. 

sponsible for the horrors of wir, because chemist and 
, ¢ 


physics have been applied to 


the production of more 


structive and crueller means of warfare 

J. Arthur Thomson in his Influence of Darwinism and 
Julian Huxley in his Science and Religion surprise us by mak- 
ing room for religion, although in the latter instance a decidedly 
scientific and denatured religion. Mr. Thomson thinks that it 
is only to the shallow-witted that the world has become, through 
Darwinism, less wonderful, less beautiful, less fundamentally 
mysterious. The emotional path to religion remains as open 
as before—perhaps more clearly open, while the fact of evo- 
lution remains more firmly fixed than ever, although it, too, has 
evolved into more satisfactory conclusions. 

For what this book offers us we are grateful in an age 
ruled and dominated by science. Lucy HUMPHREY SMITH 


Personalia 


Myself Not Least. Being the Personal Reminiscences of “X.” 

Henry Holt and Company. $3.50. 

HIS, as Mr. Philip Guedalla recently observed with some 

acerbity, is “the confessional period of English literature.” 
The virtue of frankness, admirable in its place, is practiced to 
satiety. Yet satiety, which should follow, seems to stay its 
coming; for the public appetite still assimilates the lesser 
memoirists with dispatch. 

The publisher’s business acumen and the author’s vanity 
usually unite in displaying prominently the name of the pub- 
lic’s confidant. But the volume of personal reminiscences at 
hand, “Myself Not Least,” is merely signed “X’’; modestly, 
perhaps; perhaps to convey a piquant sense of indiscretion 

“X’s” family, he tells us, has been accounted blooded stock 
in England ever since the Roman invasion. His education was 
impeccable, socially speaking, for he put in the proper terin of 
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residence both at Harrow and Cambridge. He married, traveled 
in leisurely fashion over the face of Europe, collected celebrities, 
stood for Parliament, and, one gathers, pursued authorship and 
politics as graceful ornaments for the dinner table, the club 
lounge, and the corridors of the House of Commons. 

This surprisingly scant autobiographic information is sup- 
plied elliptically. Like life itself it comes in various guises and 
without selection. But the lacunae are given over to the familiar, 
copious anecdotes of intimacies with the Peers (Burke’s, not 
Mr. Lloyd George’s) and the fashionables of London’s society 
and art life during the last few decades. 

“My favorite fishing story was told me by James McNeil 
Whistler.” “The first time I saw Zola he had just brought 
out ‘Lourdes.’ ...” “This reminds me of a distinguished Rus- 
sian general, whom I met at Monte Carlo at Christmas, 1914.” 
“One day Mr. Churchill came into the smoking-room of the 
House of Commons... .” 

Personalities, topical references, sly esoteric allusions, little 
contes thin in content, but rich in association with the beau 
monde, all come tumbling after one another without rhyme and— 
But no; there is a reason. “The dead,” in Doctor Johnson’s 
terse way of saying, “cannot pay for praise.” But the living 
can. GERALD HEWES CARSON. 


A Spanish Impressionist 


Translated from 


By Azorin (Jose Martinez Ruiz). 
Alfred A. 


by Catherine Alison Phillips. 


Don Juan. 
the Spanish 
Knopf. $2. 

ewe is no one in Spanish literature today who in orig- 
inality or in the influence he is exerting upon Spanish 

letters goes beyond Azorin. His contribution to Spanish litera- 
ture is strikingly new. And since he is of the very best Spain 
can offer the world today, one can only hope that his reception 
by the American public will be warmer than that offered to 

Baroja or Unamuno. The way of translations, however— 

especially from the Spanish—is a strange one. No one can 

venture to foretell the fortune of this little work of art at the 
hands of American readers. 
This volume is typical of the imaginative work of Azorin. 

It consists of a collection of narrative sketches deftly held 

together by a main character and by the mood that runs through 

its pages. Azorin, who has been greatly influenced by the 

French, is said to have adapted this form from Anatole France, 

but he has carried it to its farthest possibility. He is an im- 

pressionist. His main concern is with the suggestion of evanes- 

cent moods. And to him nature is not important except as a 

core upon which to build a dream about “the inevitable sadness 

of things”; upon which to catch, as he puts it, “something more 

than the ostensible reality about us.” He has been called a 

“philosopher of the commonplace,” and this is perhaps the best 

possible characterization of him. But the commonplace loses 

in his hands its tedious quality and becomes a thing of exotic 

No one has ever brought out of the vulgarities of life 

such sensuous essence, such disquieting sadness. This is his 

most important contribution to Spanish literature. He has 
brought into it the possibility of a new range and of a new 
concern. And his influence, already beginning to be felt, is 
acting as an emollient force upon the hardness of spirit and 
form of Spanish art; an art which, faithful to the genius of 
the race, suffers from a lack of sensibility, of soft colors, and 


beauty. 


of quiet moods. 

Preoccupied with the blighting power of time Azorin was 
the first, also, to catch the true soul of the Castile of today. 
Writers before him, blinded as Spaniards have always been by 
the memories of their old glories and splendors, thought they 
yet saw in the ancient Castilian towns the glitter of the past. 
He has been the first to paint them as they really are, with their 
gray, decayed beauty hardly ruffled by the futile life that yet 
remains in them. 


A 


His claim to recognition, however, goes deeper yet. As » 
member of the generation of ninety-eight he waged, in his ear], 
years, an indefatigable war against the guardians of that mis. 
understood tradition which has exercised such nefarious jp. 
fluence upon the whole life of the nation. And although as » 
sociologist he has not made any original contribution his wort 
has been more fruitful than that of Unamuno or Ganivet, be. 
cause it has met with greater popularity. With age his pro; 
gandist fervor has abated considerably. His later critical work: 
give one the impression—it may be said without malice—that } 
is flirting with the Academy. But whatever his recent develo, 
ment his revaluation of the classics in modern terms, especially 
of the drama of the Golden Era, the need of which had long 
been felt, remains. And if he seems to abandon the colors }y 
so gallantly defended in his youth he cannot undo his early ac. 
complishments. 

About this novel, through which Azorin is for the first 
time made available in English, little more need be said. It js 
his latest. The Don Juan of Azorin, with his ineffable, some- 
what ironic smile, is no longer the vulgar deceiver of Tirso d 
Molina. He is, rather, a disillusioned old man who realize: 
the wisdom of Keheleth in time to reform, and who, in the end 
achieves perhaps the greatest happiness of which a Spaniard 
is capable—the peace of the monastery. The English version 
leaves nothing to be desired. All the subtle poetry of Azorin’s 
prose, all the weary nostalgia that escapes from his pictures 
have been preserved in this version. ELISEO VIVAS 


Books in Brief 


Travels Through the Interior Parts of America. By Thoma 
Anburey. Houghton Mifflin Company. 2 vols. $10. 
Anburey was a lieutenant in the army of Burgoyne w! 

had something of the civilized temper which marked his gener: 
In the form of letters to a friend, beginning while Anburey 
was still at Cork, continuing through the stay in Canada, th: 
expedition and the surrender, a year on parole in Massachu- 
setts, a march to Virginia and back with prisoners of war, and 
his voyage home after the defeat of Cornwallis, this likab), 
Briton set down with a neat pen what he had seen with tw 
sharv eyes. Though a soldier, he tells little which is of great 
value to the military historian, but his book is full of observa 
tions about the domestic life and local characteristics of th 
Americans. Those inquisitive Yankees, those brutal lower 
class Virginians, those gouging traders—how he resented them! 
And how copiously, if at times credulously, he went into details 
which after nearly a century and a half seem more fascinating 
than almost any historical novel devoted to the times. First 
published in 1789, the “Travels” is now reissued in a superb 
edition of 525 copies with a preface by Major-General William 
Harding Carter, U.S.A. 


The Sisters Rondoli and Other Stories; Miss Harriett and Other 
Stories; Bel Ami. By Guy de Maupassant. Translated 
and edited by Ernest Boyd. Alfred Knopf. 3 vols. $2 
each. 

Volumes V-VII of this excellent translation contain forty- 

one short stories and a novel written during the years 1883-85, 

when the powers of Maupassant were at their height. Thé 

fierce little episode here called Mother Savage is perhaps the 
best known to American readers, but there are a half dozen 
others of nearly first rank. And the ruthless account, in “Be! 

Ami,” of how a rogue made his way in Paris with the help of 

a handsome face assuredly belongs with the most striking 

documents on the béte humaine. 

The Praise of Folly. By Bliss Perry. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2. 

After all, it is pleasant—and even profitable—to have a few 
essayists who stem from the New England tradition. The world 
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has, ostensibly, grown beyond it and grown impatient with 
but there still remains a certain quality of austere exhilaration 
+o be derived from the disciples of and 
jiminishing category of which Bliss Perry 

nent. 
the integrity of a disciplined and alert mind; they say some- 
will be in 


Emerson Lowell, a 
is an admirable ex- 
These papers are not revolutionary, but they poss 


hing, and no one who follows them through doubt 


lm 


as to what that is. 


Piriand I. By Lawrence Vail. Albert and Charles Boni. $2 

Readers whose preference is for novels containing ‘“‘a lot of 
conversation” will find this light-waisted romance quite to their 

te. One is carried along in a series of dialogues with more 
cleverness than momentum, and emerges finally well steeped in 
talk about art, love, and life. The characters contributing to 
this s melange are picturesque, but not noticeably real; their crea- 
tor has looked upon them through a veil of verbal rhapsody. 
1 Primer of Higher Space: The Fourth Dimension. By Claude 
Bragdon. Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 

This is a simple treatment of aspects of hyperdimensional 
thought, by one whose mysticism renders him less the clear 
thinker than the special pleader. From an admirable treatment 
of the mathematical analogies clarifying the idea of the fourth 
dimension, he passes more and more deeply into mysticism, until 
he has identified Christ as the Fourth Dimensional Man, whose 
ascension into Heaven meant that he “‘folded up his higher space 
‘orm, forsook it, and became once more a ray of the One Light.” 
Following this is a weird parody of the Sermon on the Mount 
entitled The Sermon on the Plane, whose spirit of hyperdimen- 
sional reverence cannot save it. Such a union of geometry and 
Blavatsky will speedily break up from innate incompatibility. 


John Marin 


Risen reputation of John Marin has not been founded on the 
sensational elements of modernism. Always averse to 
schools and dogmas, and equally opposed to the fashionable 
eccentricities of cubes and cones, this distinguished painter has, 
quite simply, abandoned himself to nature. Year after year he 
has contemplated the Maine coastline; he has observed shrewdly, 
and with great intensity, the lines of cliffs, the spurs of small 
islands, and the shapes of trees and clouds; he has been a 
student of ships and the moods of the sea; and occasionally, 
with an ambition somewhat foreign to his temperament, he has 
recorded in terms of design the geometry of the New York sky- 
scrapers. The result has been an annual production of water- 
colors which unquestionably will rank with the best ever done 
in this department of art. His most recent pictures, now show- 
ing at the Montross Gallery, represent the complete Marin: here 
we have the many phases cf a devout and venerable passion for 
nature, and here we may see a technical mastery surpassing 
anything in modern times. Every resource at the command of 
the water-colorist has been utilized: the glowing washes of rich 
and original color have been applied in delicate transparencies 
to render the variegated play of sunlight on the sea; in most 
cases the white, untouched spaces serve to accentuate promi- 
nent forms, but in the Palisades group the paper has been fully 
covered in the dramatic manner of Turner; there are land- 
scapes and sea-pieces, sketches of schooners, waves huddled to- 
gether in a curiously compact fashion, and a number of things 
which frankly are no more than antic experiments. 

Latterly Marin has suffered from the extravagant praise 
of his supporters. An impressionist in an age when impres- 
sionism has been repudiated, he has been counseled or insti- 
zated by his admirers to try his hand at intellectual design— 
thus, I suppose, to get in line with the classic trend of modern 
thought. But his efforts in this direction, as witnessed by his 
New York studies and some of those psychic fantasies contain- 





ing brilliant splashes of color and wanton streaks of charcoal, 
are explosive and unintelligible. Marin’s painting is in no sense 
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With the close of the first cycle of moder: Marin fir 
himself in an anomalous positio: Of An have 
come to the front in that remarkable ; tic re 
from Cézanne, he is the most fir 
practically without influence. Younger painter f 
his poetry, and assert that |} I , 
measure, completeness, and design. \s regards the poetry, I 
can only say that it is his most va e asset. In trutl 
pictures are held together by the warmth and fer f first 
impressions, and without the poetic content even | ipreme 
technical skill could not raise his water-color abe the level] 
of descriptive sketches. It is only the narrow-mi:.ded ad 
cates of lifeless abstractions who object to poetry in art. De 
sign is another matter. It is through this construct;ve element 
that the hand of man enters art, that painting is humanized 
and differentiated from the lawless world of natu: Design, 
of course, being a product of reason and imagination, robs art 
of its spontaneity and freshness; and those who prefer these 
qualities, with the added charm of color and fine workmanship, 
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will continue to back Marin against the intellectua 
THOMAS CRAVED 


Drama 
Mirage 


LS" ae is there about “Fata Morgana,” the new Theater 
Guild play at the Garrick, that touches one so deeply? 
It is the author’s innocence, his uncorrupted mind, his tender 
piety toward life. I shall be accused of paradox-mongering. I 
shall be told that this Hungarian, Err 
ter of fact, told a dramatic anecdote suffic 
when I am told that I shall but be convinced more 
lovely 


t Vajda, has, as a mat- 
‘iently scabrous. But 
trongly that 
most people have lost that innocence and do not know 
what natural piety is, that they and their literary 
are three parts envy born of repression and the fretfulness 
comes of sick nerves and sick consciences. 
From one point of view “Fata Morgana”’ 
cence. But the scene is in the country, on the great 
Hungarian plain, and it has little to do with the 
“Frihlings Erwachen” of Frank Wedekind. I am :ure, 


judgments 


that 


a play of adol 
central 
terrible 


on the 
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other hand, that Vajda is well acquainted with Max Halbe’s 
“Jugend,” which touches with so exquisite a hand the poetry 
and tragedy of youth. “Fata Morgana” has perhaps less aroma 
than “Jugend” but it has more wisdom and is one of the few 
plays extant which has an overwhelmingly right ending—an 
ending which, on the one hand, avoids definiteness, since there 
is none in life, and, on the other, refuses to use the rare event 
of a violent death as a typical solution. Vajda knows with 
Schnitzler that the significance of things lies in the fact that, 
having been, they are forever. He also knows that this reality 
of the past is nothing loud or external but is an added strain 
in the music of life... . 

This “gymnasiast” of eighteen who stands at the center 
of the play goes through a tremendous experience. He is pure 
and ardent. His fashionable cousin by marriage from the city 
gives him one night—a night, to him, of unspeakable poetry 
and exaltation. Then she flees; she forces him to lie to her 
husband concerning what has happened. What can he, poor 
boy, do for her? She needs a summer at Ostend and a certain 
emerald ring and clothes and plays and distraction. And so 
in two short days George knows the utmost glory and the ut- 
most disillusion that life can offer. He returns to his studies. 
And what I mean by the natural piety toward life that Vajda 
has is this, that he makes us feel, as is indeed most true, that 
this experience has been to George not a corrupting but an en- 
riching one and will echo in his heart forever. And the people 
who fail to see this fail also to understand natural piety. 

In this, too, Vajda shows his uncorrupted attitude, that 
Mrs. Fey, the mondaine from Budapest, knows perfectly the 
preciousness of what the boy has given her; she is not unaware 
of the sordidness of that coil of things in which she is en- 
snared. But she is so ensnared. She can no more get free of 
all that than she can be born again. She returns to her rather 
empty feasts and flirtations. What she and George have seen 
is, they being what they are, only a mirage, only like the fata 
morgana of the hot Puszta sands. But its beauty was real, 
more real than anything in the business of life to which both 
must return—a sea more magical than any that beats upon an 
earthly shore, pinnacles more dreamlike and golden than they 
will ever behold. Thus they are both enriched. “Haec olim 
meminisse juvat.” 

As in the play the poetry is the poetry of life itself, so 
the directors of the Guild havé been faithful to the concreteness 
of atmosphere, character, and event that is to be shown. There 
is no attempt at a facile Americanization here. But the con- 
crete is the universal. And by leaving the play so character- 
istically Hungarian the production makes it profoundly human. 
It is impertinent to speak of decoration. An interior is pro- 
vided that breathes the essence of these lives. Beyond the 
window is one of those scenes in which Lee Simonson, more 
than any other scenic artist I know, makes nature and the flavor 
cf a given landscape alive for us. To the singularly satisfying 
railroad embankment in “Liliom,” to the indication of spring in 
“Beyond Our Strength” he now adds the glow and dream of 
the Puszta. 

The directing is delightful, full of life and humor and zest; 
the acting is admirable. Morgan Farley convinces me that he is 
cighteen and pure and ardent. He never, like Glenn Hunter, 
cleverly assumes this lovely kind of youthfulness. His per- 
formance touches the heart. Miss Emily Stevens is less man- 
nerized, more natural, less hard and glittering than she has 
been for years, and Miss Helen Westley gives one of those per- 
formances of hers that have a certain classical quality in defi- 
niteness, edge, bitingness, and ease of execution. Josephine Hull, 
William Ingersoll, and Orlando Daly give such admirable per- 
formances in minor parts that I am more convinced than ever— 
as I am constantly at Guild plays—that what we generally lack 
is not actors who can act but directors who will not insist on 
artificial mouthing and gesturing, who, like Philip Moeller, will 
let the actors act and help them to make truth and nature 


prevail. LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
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The Crisis in the German Unions 
By SYLVIA KOPALD 


HE pressure of events has pushed the German union 

far from the triumphs of November, 1918. Today the 
ions that ruled Germany for six crucial weeks (November 

‘to December 20, 1918) are fighting for their lives. So 
grave has their position become that the labor movement 
throughout the world is coming to their aid. Naturally 
‘he German unions devote a good part of their shrunken 
journals to a discussion of the causes of this crisis that 
confronts them. They find them, on the whole, in the 
yeration of six major forces: the collapse of Germany’s 
industrial life, the fall in the value of the mark, the em- 
ployers’ offensive against hard-won union conditions, the 
practical disappearance of union funds, the occupation of 
the Ruhr, and internal dissension. 

It was in 1923 that the effects of these forces drew to a 
langerous head, but the unions place their origins at an 
earlier time. In the review of the past which it published in 
its New Year issue Der Bauarbeiter (the Building Trades 
Worker), organ of the left wing expelled from the Building 
Trades Union, said: 

What must we do now? The five years of bureau- 
cratic democracy, the coalition with the bourgeoisie, the 
Social Democratic policy of reconstructing capitalist in- 
dustry, the policy of promises and of withholding the work- 
ing masses from the war against exploitation and slavery 
have certainly not lifted the working class out of its misery. 
They have rather increased that misery and surrendered the 
working masses unconditionally to the bourgeoisie. As a 
result of the policies of the Social Democrats and the trade- 
union leaders, 1923 ended with a complete defeat of the 
German proletariat. ... The theft of the eight-hour day, 
the fall in wages, the abolition of workers’ control, the in- 
troduction of ever-harder toil was forced upon the workers 
without much difficulty. 

Der Grundstein (the Brickbuilder) is less bitter in its 
review of the past, but explains its bleakness in similar 
terms: 

We were going to write a review of the year that has 
just passed. We were going to write about the occupation 
of the Ruhr last January, of the depreciation of the mark, 
of the attack upon wages, of the abandonment of passive 
resistance in the Ruhr, of the collapse of industry, of the 
great unemployment, and of the brutal offensive launched 
by the employers, who are trying to utilize their industrial 
power to force unlimited working hours and starvation 
wages upon the workers. But we leave our review of the 
past with such mere mention. The space of Der Grund- 
stein is severely limited and its interests are many. It is 
true that we can learn from the past. It is still truer that 
we must consider our immediate present and our future. 

Yet consideration of the present and future reveals 
nothing to the journals but the continued operation of 
destructive forces. The collapse of Germany’s industrial 
life is bringing benumbing misery to the workers through 
unemployment and shrinking wages, which, in turn, inevita- 
bly limit the workers’ ability to continue their effective par- 
ticipation in union activity. In its issue of February 2 

Der Fachgenosse, organ of the Glassworkers’ Union, ex- 
plains how serious the problem of unemployment has be- 
come: 


Although a slight improvement is noticeable in certain 


branches of production, the extent of unemployment is still 


terrifyingly great. Lack of work marks not only the 
municipal and state industries, but private enterprises as 
well... . In unoccupied Germany there were ] 
millions unemployed in the ‘ f b I 
cent of the trade-union member ' 
time numbered 144 millior J ipied Ger 
employed numbered 314 1 ior v e4 
part time One-half of G I 
quate opportunity for r } 
opportunity what er 
Der Rote Bergarhbeiter tre Revo fronary Vine 
Worker) calls for the organizat 1 of the unemy] ¢d as a 
means of grappling with this pre 
Wages are depressed to rock-bottom by this unempl 
ment and, in addition, the great depreciation of the mark 
The workers get little, and what they yet worth |e 
since, aS Ludwig Quessel points out in the Sozialistische 
Monatshefie, “O 0 12,000,000 000" Germany's fi 
tastic currency. During November and December many of 


under the new plan of “yold 


the journals reported new waye-rate ayreemer Dhese are 
the first agreements 
wages.” The building workers appear to top the list with a 
range of from 50 to 75 pfennig (37 to 55 pre-war pfenniy 

the Communist 


Der Kommunistische Gewerkschafter | 


Unionist) points out that 1 gold mark on November 5 was 


worth 100,000,000,000 paper mark In his Pulletin of 
Financial Politics, Dr. Kuezynski said: 
The minimum wage per day absolutely necessary t 


support life in November, 1923 [in Greater Berlin], wa 
the following: 

1,675,000,000 marks for a single man 

2,571,000,000 marks for a childless married couple 

3,346,000,000 marks for a married couple with 2 ct 
dren between 6 and 10 years of age. 

In other words, the new gold-basis waye contracts tend 
to write into the wage-rates an average standard of living 
from 65 to 80 per cent lower than that of the pre-war 
The Government has declared openly for this “road 
The national unions have issued a 


period. 
to economic salvation.” 
joint protest against it. 

How seriously this misery of its members menaces the 
life of the unions may be gauged from such appeals as the 
following with which Der Fachgenosse headlines its issue: 


MORE IMPORTANT THAN EVER IS UNITY AND 
SOLIDARITY TODAY 
The employers’ offensive can be repulsed only if every 


trade unionist always fulfils his duty like a loyal and 
class-conscious comrade. In such dire necessity it is really 
a very little thing to ask. 

The depreciation of the mark has exerted a twofold 
influence in precipitating the present crisis. By strength- 
ening the employers it has made possible a stern offensive 
against labor’s hard-won conditions, especially the eight- 
hour day. At just this crucial time it has practically wiped 
out the unions’ funds. Thus far the unions have patriotic- 
ally refused to invest in foreign currency. 

Der Bauarbeiter begins its discussion of the offensive 
against labor’s working hours with a warning: 

Thus far and no further! For years the German 
building trades unions have been in retreat. Step by step 
the employers have captured one position after another. 
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With every defeat the reformist leaders have lost an im- 
portant milestone in the general improvement of workers’ 
conditions. The building trades unions have fallen often 
enough. Now we are faced with the final battle for the 
eight-hour day. Now it is essential that the building work- 
ers enter the fight without illusions, clearly recognizing 
that peace between workers and capitalists is impossible. 

The more conservative journals (Der Grundstein and 
Der Fachgenosse) accept the essentials of this position. 
Der Grundstein warns its readers, as follows: 

The “holy war” has begun. With wild war cries the 
capitalists and their hirelings storm the legal working day 
and working conditions. . . . It will now lie with the work- 
ers to defeat these ruthless attempts. 

The Internationales Transportarbeiter-Bulletin (Bulle- 
tin of the International Transport Workers) calls attention 
to another dangerous offensive launched by the employers. 
The fall of the mark has so contracted the state’s revenue 
that it is being forced to surrender municipal and state 
“industries to capitalists. It says, in part: 

German big business has launched a new offensive 

against labor and especially the transport workers. . 
On December 7 the bourgeois press told how Hugo Stinnes 
together with Kléckner, Végler, and Dr. Silberberg had 
worked out a plan for the establishment of a private rail- 
road corporation. The project is to be proposed in a con- 
ference with the big banks and the National Union of Ger- 
man Industry is to take it up. The fundamental idea of the 
plan is that for which Stinnes and his press have propa- 
gandized. Because of the decline and bad financial condi- 
tions of the state railways, the roads should be brought un- 
der private control, thus freeing the Government from im- 
mediate and continued responsibility in railroad manage- 
ment. 

On the other hand, the declining mark which is enabling 
the organized capitalists to swallow Germany and attack 
the workers has wiped out union funds. Der Kommunis- 
tische Gewerkschafter gives figures which explain this re- 
sult. It takes on the average under present conditions 
about three weeks for trade-union dues to reach general 
headquarters from all industrial centers. Let us say dues 
have been paid in paper marks on October 3, 1923. At 
that time one can get 100,000,000 paper marks for one gold 
mark, and 440,000,000 for one dollar. The dues reach head- 
quarters on October 22. On that day one must give 10,000,- 
000,000 paper marks for one gold mark and 40,000,000,000 
for one dollar. Thus in their journey to headquarters the 
trade-union funds literally evaporate. 

The unions seldom touch directly upon the influence of 
the Ruhr occupation. Such incidental discussion as they 
give it emphasizes both the manner in which passive resist- 
ance and the patriotic agitation have taken the workers’ 
energies from the industrial conflict and the influence of 
economic stagnation in the occupied districts upon the work- 
ers. How the left-wing elements tend to lay all the present 
misery of the German workers to the failure of the Social 
Democrats to capitalize the opportunities of November, 
1918, is evident from the quotations made above from left- 
wing journals. 

Unions throughout the world are rushing financial aid 
to the embattled German workers. On January 18 the 
International Federation of Trades Unions reported the 
total collection to date of £36,045 in response to its earlier 
appeal for union aid for the German workers. The con- 
tributions came from twenty-four different countries. The 


unions of the United States sent $4,831. The executive 
committee of the American Federation of Labor sent ap 
appeal during December for financial aid for German union. 
ism to all its constituent bodies. A national committee j; 
now in process of formation to follow up this plea. 

Workers’ families outside of Germany are taking Ger. 
man working-class children into their homes for stated 
periods, to nourish and strengthen them. The French Gov. 
ernment has denied permission to French workers to co- 
operate in this plan. 


The Other France 


E print below the text of an appeal published a 

Christmas time by Romain Rolland to the Frenc! 
people. Besides Romain Rolland’s, the appeal bore the si¢- 
natures of many distinguished French men and women and 
caused much comment both in France and in Germany. 

In the face of affliction there are no longer either con- 
querors or vanquished. 

One of the holiest traditions of our people is that of ur 
covering before passing death, regardless of what that life ma, 
have been. And the honor of all who bend toward human suffer- 
ing that they may diminish it—doctors, nurses, sisters of charit, 
—is to give to those who suffer, no matter who they may b 
the same measure of devotion. 

Strengthened by these sacred sentiments, we stand fo: 
and say to France: 

The German people are dying of hunger. Thousands of in- 
nocent are cruelly expiating the consequences of the scourg: 
of war for which they are responsible only through the ambi- 
tions, greed, and egotism of their ruling classes. 

At Berlin, at Leipzig, at Freiburg, when in late October 
bread was costing from seven to ten thousands of millions of 
marks, the monthly salary of a brain-worker failed to come 
within one one-hundredth of that figure. Professors, doctors, 
engineers, lawyers are selling their books and the instruments 
with which they labor that they may purchase bread. Students 
of certain universities are begging in troops along the highway 
and hedges. At Berlin 70 per cent of the children go to school 
without their breakfast, a great many of them have nothing but 
hot soup every second day. Thousands of families, emaciated 
by privation, are in slow agony. The pangs of cold are added 
to those of hunger. A winter of dreadful famine and epidemics 
has begun. 

The chivalrous France of former days, of whose power 
Hugo was the last minstrel, stretches forth her hand to the con- 
quered on the fields of battle and staunches his wounds. It is 
now four years since, as they say, the war ended; the new life 
of the earth has reclothed the battlefields with fecund oblivion 
of its harvests. But the vanquished lies sick unto death and 
perishes without assistance. 

We appeal to all those of our race, without distinction of 
party or belief. Many passions, alas, disunite the French. But 
let us render justice to one another. We have this one thing in 
common: that we all respect our France, that we all have faith 
in her moral nobility, and that we are all anxious to safe- 
guard it. Let us show this then to the world. Let us affirm 
that there is no room in the heart of the French for a debasing 
hatred or for a yet more vile indifference to the misery of men, 
but that victorious France keeps the field of pity. 

One tests his victory only by the greatness of his soul. 
And the loftiest power is the power of generosity. We invit: 
the French to stretch forth the hand of succor to the people they 
fought. We are opening a subscription for the wretched in 
Germany, and place upon the list, as a beginning, our own 
names. 


Christmas, 1923 ROMAIN ROLLAND 
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Those who have crossed before choose their ship with care 




















N accommodations and in service the “THurinota, WesteHaria, Vous 
de luxe steamers Reso.iute, Reviance, Cray offer appreciated economies wit 
ALBERT Bauuin, and DeuTscHLAND | out sacrifice of comfort. Fre 
commend themselves to the most dis- from New York to Cherbourg lan 
criminating. The splendid one-class — ton and Hamburg, with rail connection to 
cabin steamers CLeveLanp, Hansa, all parts of Furope. 
Kor sailing schedule and descriptive booklet apply to 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, 39 Broadway, New York, 171 W. 
Randolph Street, Chicago, 230 California Street, San Francisco 
(HARRIMAN LINE) ~join/ service with 
NewS.S. Columbus aie 
r 


Maiden Voyage from New York May 10th 


to ENGLAND and the CONTINENT 
NEW YORK PLYMOUTH BREMEN 
Later Sailings June 12th and July 10th 


LARGEST AND FASTEST GERMAN SHIP, 32,000 tons, 20 knots speed, a 
triumph of marine architecture. Design, equipment and furnishings were planned 
to give the traveler a feeling of luxury and comfort. The splendor of appoint- 
ments match the most luxurious hotel and is supported by a type of service 
unequalled. 

The two Sister Ships, “STUTTGART” and “MUENCHEN,” maintaining regular 
sailings to England and Germany, while of less tonnage than the “COLUMBUS” 
afford all the conveniences and appointments of our newest premier vessel and 
offer the same type of service for which our line is world famous. 
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The Italo-Jugoslav Pacts 
THE “Pact OF AMITY” 
: ie Government of His Majesty the King of the Serbs, 

Croats, and Slovenes and the Government of His Majesty 
the King of Italy, firmly resolved to maintain peace and to 
assure the results obtained by the Great War and sanctioned by 
the peace treaties, have agreed upon the present convention, a 
natural consequence of the friendship between the two kingdoms 
and of mutual respect for their rights upon land and sea, and 
have agreed upon the following articles: 

Article I. The high contracting parties agree to give their 
mutual support and cordial collaboration to the maintenance 
of the regime established by the treaties of the Trianon [with 
Hungary], of St. Germain [with Austria], and of Neuilly [with 
Bulgaria], as well as to respect and execute the obligations 
stipulated in those treaties. 

Art. II. If one of the high contracting parties should suffer 
an unprovoked aggression from one or several Powers the other 
party agrees to remain neutral throughout the conflict. If the 
security and interests of one of the high contracting parties are 
menaced as the result of violent invasion from without the other 
party agrees to give, by its benevolent assistance, its political 
and diplomatic support in order to help make the external 
cause of these menaces disappear. 

Art. III. In case of international complications, if the two 
contracting parties agree that their common interests are or 
may be menaced, they agree to discuss in common the joint 
measures of defense to be taken. 

Art. IV. The present agreement shall be valid for five years 
and may be denounced or renewed one year before expiration. 

Art. V. The present treaty shall be ratified and the ratifica- 
tions shall be exchanged at Rome. It will come into force im- 
mediately after the exchange of ratifications. 

In faith whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed 
and sealed the original in duplicate. 

N. PACHICH 
M. NINCHICH 
Done at Rome, January 27, 1924 


B. MUSSOLINI 


THE “ADDITIONAL PROTOCOL” 


Article I. The high contracting parties agree to communi- 
cate to each other, after a preliminary understanding, the agree- 
ments which concern their policy in Central Europe, and in 
this connection they declare that in the pact of amity signed 
today there is nothing contrary to the treaties of alliance which 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes concluded with 
the Czecho-Slovak Republic and with the Kingdom of Rumania, 
on August 31, 1922, and July 7, 1923, respectively. 

Art. II. The pact of amity concluded today and the pres- 
ent additional protocol will be presented to the League of 
Nations for registration in accordance with Article XVIII of 
its Covenant. 

Done at Rome, January 27, 1924 


THE FIUME TREATY 


His Majesty the King of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
and His Majesty the King of Italy, having noted the utter im- 
possibility of organizing in a practical fashion the Free State 
of Fiume in accordance with Article IV of the treaty signed 
at Rapallo on November 12, 1920, and with the general dispo- 
sitions of the agreement signed at Rome on October 23, 1922; 

in order to establish cordial relations between the two 
states for the common good of the two peoples, 

animated by a desire to assure for the city of Fiume the 
most satisfactory life and the economic development best suited 
to its interests, 

have resolved to sign an agreement to that end and ac- 
cordingly have named as their plenipotentiaries, 

by His Majesty the King of the Croats, Serbs, and Slo- 





venes: M. Nicholas Pachich, Prime Minister, and M. Monci! 
Ninchich, Minister of Foreign Affairs; by His Majesty the 
King of Italy: M. Benito Mussolini, deputy, Prime Minister, and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

who, having communicated their full powers found in good 
and due order, have agreed as follows: 

Article I. The Italian Government recognizes the full and 
complete sovereignty of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes over the port of Baros and the delta, which will be 
evacuated and transferred to the competent authorities of the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes within two days 
of the ratification of the present agreement. 

Art. II. The Government of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
recognizes the full and complete sovereignty of the Italian 
Kingdom over the city and port of Fiume as well as over the 
territory attributed to it according to the frontier line indi- 
cated in the following article. 

Art. III. The frontier of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes toward Fiume, as fixed in Article III of the treaty 
signed at Rapallo on November 12, 1920, should be rectified in 
accordance with the dispositions of the two preceding articles. 
This frontier line will be drawn by a special mixed commission, 
composed of Italian delegates and of Serb-Croat-Slovene dele- 
gates, according to a line fixed in general as follows: The Castia- 
Fiume road will be included in the territory of the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes from a point east of Tometici 
to the crossing north of Belgudi. The frontier line will be 
traced on the spot along a line to be determined, between the 
aforementioned road and the railroad. From that point the 
frontier line will turn northeast in such fashion that Peklin 
shall be included in the Serb-Croat-Slovene territory; then, by 
a short convex curve north of Drenova, it will reach a point 
north of Recina, in the northern half of the part of the frontier 
included between points VIII and IX. 

The Kingdom of Italy recognizes the full and complete 
sovereignty of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
over the territory thus attributed to the latter. This territory 
will be evacuated by Italy and transferred to the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes as soon as the new frontier line 
shall have been fixed by the mixed commission. This mixed 
commission shall perform its work in such fashion that the 
said territory may be evacuated within five days of the exchange 
of ratifications of the present agreement. 

Art. IV. The dispositions contained in the additional con- 
vention, Annex A, attached hereto, will be observed in relations 
between the frontier zones along the new frontier and in rela- 
tions between the census district of Castia and the neighboring 
Italian territory, and these dispositions will remain in effect 
until the conclusion of the commercial treaty which will regu- 
late frontier traffic. 

The two contracting parties agree that treaty questions 
concerning commerce between the frontier zones separated by 
the new frontier will be regulated with particular consideration 
of the economic relations between the said zones and of the 
special needs of the respective populations. 

Art. V. The Kingdom of Italy grants to the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes a fifty-year lease on the covered 
and uncovered positions which constitute the Thaon di Revel 
basin in the great port of Fiume, according to the description 
of them in the additional convention hereunto annexed. The 
lease, which bears no extra-territorial character, includes the 
right to exclusive and unlimited use of the great warehouse of 
the Napoli breakwater, of the two warehouses which open on 
the quay Thaon di Revel, and of the two warehouses of the 
Genova breakwater opening on the western side, and the right 

to privileged usage of the three quays which bound the basin 
with their accessories. The authorities of the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and the personnel attached to 
them, concerned with the commerce of their state in the said 
basin will exercise their functions in conformity with the addi- 
tional convention, Annex B, Chapter I, attached to the present 
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New Books on Present Problems [R224 
3 lant Fower 
AN OUTLINE OF THE BRITISH 
LABOR MOVEMENT Paul Blanshard Diag etsy ty’ Merce he aw 
The first Labor Government in the history of English-speaking people is labor t t cn ¢ W 
now an accomplished fact in England without bloodshed or revolu- the ¢ ‘ ‘ 
tion. In this comprehensive, concise book a thorough student of the move I 
ment tells how it happened. $1.50 ; 
WOMEN AND THE LABOR Herbert Hoover, Secretiry of 
siant Negotiations f Giant Powe ar rview t Ww ‘rr 
MOVEM E NT Alice Henry Hare 
An account of woman in industry: how she began, how far she has got, tore rencmet, fais ‘ 
with special reference to economic factors. $1.50 . 
Alfred E. Smith, (, ernmoyr 
REALITIES AND SHAMS L. P. Jacks An American Plan f he D pre fa 1a I we ster 
By the well-known author of “Religious Perplexities.". The chapter Gerard Swope, I’resident ’ ' par 
headings are significant: Lest we forget; Realities and shams; On trust- si mineers Flac 
ing great men; Secret diplomacy; Institutional selfishness, etc. $1.50 Henry Ford 
The Piay of Big Man with I, e Rive n ir owt 7) 
THE NEW WORLD OF LABOR ig te yk anne ag id - 
Snerwood Eddy and i: Sanus ae We Minmda °° = re 
The most comprehensive survey of 1924 industrial and labor conditions ; ; 
in a dozen countries by an international figure who has first-hand informa- Morris L. Cooke, /irect . a. ' , 
tion. $1.50 The Long L k Ahead 
Sir Adam Beck, Chairman //ydro-! , e Con ; 
THE WORLD’S BEST EPIGRAMS — 
J. Gilchrist Lawson pa mg ge tm age pa Sen: ‘ 
The author of “The World's Best Humorous Anecdotes” has compiled b , 
and indexed several thousand of the choicest epigrams of ancient and mahost W. Sewers, Director Bureau eeaeeee ad 
modern times. An invaluable reference book for the speaker. $2.00 maaan 
Philip Cabot, Financier, Bosto 
[BORAN| At All Bookshops Ratienel Waabiel Mabiegs 
> H. G. Butler, Consulting Iengineer, California 
Pools of Power- 200 miles of transmission ea mre nrereon 

















|The Open Court Publishing Company’s 
NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


Nature and Human Nature 

| By HARTLEY B. ALEXANDER. 

| Essays Metaphysical and Historical. Science, Art, Religion and Poli- 
tics in the light of a philosophy which finds, not harmony but conflict 
between Nature and Human Nature, and seeks for the key to wisdom 
in a Humane Idealism. Cloth, $3.00 
Substance and Function and Einstein’s Theory of Relativity 
By ERNST CASSIRER. 

Translated by William Curtis Swabey, Ph.D., and Marie Collins 
| Swabey, Ph.D. Cloth, $3.75 
| An historical development of logic and the systematic presentation of 
| its content by great scientists. What the concept is and means in its 
| 





general function can be shown only by tracing this function through 
the most important fields of scientific investigation. 


| Evolutionary Naturalism. 
| By ROY WOOD SELLARS, University of Michigan. Cloth, $2.50 
| “Mr. Sellars lays stress on the development of biological science as 
| tending to undermine the earlier ‘dead-level’ naturalism. Even _ in- 
| organic matter is active, subtle and responsive; it lends itself to 
‘mobile integrations which, under the hand of time, may lead to tre- 
mendous novelties.’ ” 
| A Short History of Christian Theophagy. 
By PRESERVED SMITH, Ph.D. Cloth, $2.00 
“A brief history of the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. . . the bibli- 
ography is specially rich in reference to the literature in support of 
| the main contention of the treatise.”-—-Frederick W. Loetscher, Prince- 
| ton University. 
The Belief in God and Immortality. 

By JAMES H. LEUBA, Bryn Mawr College. Cloth, $2.50 
| “This is a book which every clergyman, as well as everyone interested 
| in the psychology of religion and in the future of religion, should read 
| and ponder.”—Professor Pratt in the American Anthropologist. 


The Gospel of Buddha. 
By PAUL CARUS. 


$3.00 


Edition de luxe with illustrations by Olga Kopetsky. 
by scholars and 


Dr. Carus’ interpretation of Buddhism is endorsed 
teachers of Buddhism throughout the Orient. 


ORDER BLANK 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Please send me books checked above, for which I enclose check for $ 
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agreement. The Government of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
will pay to the Government of Italy an annual rental of one 
gold lira for the lease of the said port establishments. 

Art. VI. The principal railroad station of Fiume will be 
organized as an international frontier station. In accordance 
with the custom of the international stations upon the Italian 
frontiers, a delegation of Serb-Croat-Slovene railroad personnel 
will be assigned to this station. This delegation will collaborate 
with the administration of the Italian railroads, especially in 
whatever concerns the use of the branch lines connecting the 
station on Serb-Croat-Slovene territory in the basin referred to 
in the preceding article, and connecting this basin with the port 
of Baros. The details of this collaboration are established in 
the additional convention, Annex B, Chapter 2, attached to the 
present agreement. 

Art. VII. The frontier between Fiume and the port of 
Baros, along the quay, will be fixed according to the line drawn 
on the map attached to the letter which supplemented the 
Treaty of Rapallo in such fashion as the mixed commission men- 
tioned in Article III may esteem most suitable for the exercise 
of the customs supervision of the two states, taking account of 
the special requirements of commerce, of public order, and of 
the communications of the city. The revolving bridge between 
the port of Baros and Porto Grande will be Italian territory. 

The Kingdom of Italy recognizes the full and complete sov- 
erecignty of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
over the waters of the Fiumara. On this side the frontier line 
will therefore be formed by the side of the river westward of 
the canal. Passage and embarkation from the western (Italian) 
bank of the Fiumara are regulated by the additional conven- 
tion attached hereto, Annex B, Chapter 3, in such fashion that 
navigation of the Fiumara shall not be hampered. 

For the maintenance of its right to use the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene waters of the canal and in recognition of the sover- 
eignty of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes over 
the said waters, the Italian Government will pay to the said 
kingdom an annual sum of one gold dinar. 

Art. VIII. The dispositions of the additional convention 
attached hereto, Annex B, Chapter 4, which concern the aqueduct 
of Fiume and the maintenance of the works on the river Recina, 
will be observed. 

Art. IX. The Jugoslav minorities in Fiume will be granted 
the regime established in favor of the Italian minorities in 
Dalmatia by the present international agreements. 

Art. X. The present agreement will be ratified and the rati- 
fications will be exchanged at Rome within a maximum of 
twenty days from the signature of the present agreement. 

In faith whereof the plenipoteniaries have signed and sealed 
the original in duplicate. 

NICHOLAS PACHICH BENITO MUSSOLINI 
M. NINCHICH 
Done at Rome, January 27, 1924 
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HOTEL ASTO 


TIMES SQUARE — NEW YORK 


The life of New York, with its ceaseless 
activity and gay animation, centers in and 
around the Astor; yet within its guests’ 
rooms you find the quiet, the seclusion and 
the congenial comfort of your own home. 
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VENINGS OPEN ONLY 
FOR 


— — Group- ‘Miaaren: 
Banquets, Business Gatherings, Din- 
ner Dances, After Lodge Suppers, 
Smokers and Beefsteak Parties from 
20 to 1000 covers. 

Reasonable Rates 


THE FIFTH AVENUE RESTAURANT 


THEODORE KEMM, Proprietor 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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For Rent 





Two small offices at rea- 
sonable rates, especially 
suitable for professional 


men, in the 


Evening Post Building 


Convenient to all subways, the 6th Ave. “L”, 
Hudson Terminal, and City Hall 
Post Office Station. 


GARRISON REALTY CO. 
20 VESEY STREET Whitehall 7730 


Superintendent on premises 
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